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SYMPATHY, 





BY SYDNEY GREY, 





Sweet sympathy— 
Methinks ’twere hard to measure 
Toe outgrowth of thy mighty influence; 
That subtie spell, proclaiming kinship, whence 
Life wins its purest pleasure, 


Making of self 
Most full and free surrender, 
That so another heart may rest unpained, 
ir eriet be soothed, or feeble folk sustained 
By ministration tender, 


Weary our lot 
Without thy gentle presence; 
As turns the steadfast needle to the pole, 
\We turn to thee, dear sunshine of the soul, 
Of love itself the essence, 


The Marked Stone. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PIECE OF PATOH- 











WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTSER,”’ 
‘‘, MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 


ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XV. (CONTINUED. ) 
ONDERING, and a little anxious, 
W Cordelia went on to her room; but 
old Margery was there, deftly 
brushing up the light leathery wood-ash 
trom the tiled heartn. 

“Margery,” she said abruptly, ‘do you 
know where Miss Redferne is?’’ 

“Miss Rosalie?” queried Margery. ‘Ain’t 
she come in yet, Miss Oordelia?’’ 

“Come in?” echoed Cordelia. ‘She did 
not go out, surely?”’ 

“That she did, Miss Cordelia. I went 
into ber room the best part of an hour ago 
to look to the fire, and she was just put- 
ting on her cloak and hat. I told her that 
there was more snow coming, belike, and 
that the day wasn’t fit for her to be out in 
noways, and she looked like a bit of agsnow- 
flake herself; but she said quick and shcrt 
that the house choked her, and that she 
must have some alr, and just run out of the 
room and down-stairs,’’ 

“Oh, dear, the silly child—she will make 
herself ill!’ said Cordelia, much distres- 
sed. ‘You should not have let her go, 
Margery.” 

Margery, still bending over the hearth, 
sniffed, and glanced sideways at her mig- 
tress with an old expression. 

The old woman ‘thought that she should 
like tosee the person who could prevent 
Miss Redterne from doing percisely as she 
pleased, 

“I wish she had not gone out. How dark 
it 's growing, and the snow is coming down 
quite fast. Ido hope she will come in 
s00n,”’ Cordelia murmured, peering out of 
the window anxiously. 

“Isn't that her, Miss Cordelia, just com- 
ing under the archway now?” 

Margery had come to the window, and 
Was peering out in her turn, 

“Ob, yes,” cried Cordelia eagerly, ‘it is; 
and how fast she is running! She doesn’t 
like to be out so late alone, I suppose. I 
am glad she is in safely, Ionly wish that 
Dermot were home too. There will bea 
storm to-night. How the wind is rising!’’ 

Although Cordelia stood with her head, 
bent, listening, she heard no rapid tread of 
hastening feet upon the turret-stairs. For 
&moment she wondered, then smiled, re- 
nem bering that Rosalie must enter by the 


Sid6-coor in the eastern tower. 
ourse she had stopped to speak to 
irward 
y hope he will be sensible enough 
‘aik to herin that selfish frettul 
cay **y, thought Cordelia. “He makes even 








me impatient, and 1 know it annoys her, 
poor little thing, as weil it may.” 

And here Cordelia sighed, for, in spite of 
her superstitions, the fatalistic belief that 
clouded her life and her intellect, she was 
too clear-headed and too tender-hearted to 
feel easy, although all had happened as she 
bad hoped and as she firmly believed it 
was destined to happen. 

Her thoughts as she sat by her wood-fire, 
slowly brusbing out her abundant dark 
hair, were not upon her own love and her 
own lover, for whom happiness seemed 
possible at last, but upon Rosalie—dear Lit- 
tle, bright, pretty Rosalie—who had look- 
ed, in the morning so woebegone, sad, and 
broken-hearted. 

How odd it was of her to rush out alone 
into the storm! Miss Musgrave thought, 
glancing st the white flakes whirling down 
outside her window, 

How long she was staying down there 
with Durward! It was strange she did not 
come up-stairs-: 

Half an hour later Cordelia went slowly 
down the winding turret stairs, looking 
like a beautiful pale nun in her pretty vel- 
vet gown. 

She opened the heavy oaken door and 
entered the eastern tower. Then she stop- 
ped with a sudden start anda terrible 
scream. 

The negiected fire had burnt low upon 
the hearth, the side door of the turret was 
flung wide open to the wild storm, the wind 
blew, the snow was drifting in; and across 
the thresbold, his garments whitened by 
the feathery flakes, Durward Musgrave 
was lying in a swoon. 

Cordelia’s cry was loud and piercing,an.i 
in a moment it brought Mr. Braithwaite to 
her side; while old Dan and Margery, fol- 
lowed by a group of scared domestics,came 
trooping from the kitchen. 

Even Sir Dunston, in his distant study, 
was roused, and came hurrying in, pale 
and wondering. Between them they lifted 
the insensible man end carried him to his 
room close at hand; but it was a long time 
before he revived, and, when he did at last 
open his eyes, he seemed to pass at once 
trom insensibility into a heavy sleep, and 
neither spoke nor answered when spoken 
to. 

Oid Margery remained with him, and 
outin the hall beyond the others stood, 
anxious, perplexed, and wondering. 

“What could have caused him to faint 
like that? I thought he wasso much bet- 
ter,” said Ross Braithwaite, gently torcing 
Cordelia to sit down in a chair by the great 
hearth. 

“So he was. He walked with me from 
the break fast-room here, and I left him sit- 
ting down, because he said he must rest a 
little,” she returned. ‘‘He was a little 
peevish and irritable, but not more so than 
usual, and not excited at all; and he never 
has these dreadful fainting-fite unless some- 
thing occurs to annoy him.” 

“It is very odd,” observed Mr. Braith- 
waite, frowning. ‘He basn’t been having 
a row with Dermot, 1 suppose? They are 
pretty well given to sparring.” 

“Ob, no—Dermot is not yet! He has seen 
no one but Rosalie.” 

“Did she see him?’ 

“Oh, yes! Margery and I saw her come 
in about balf an bour ago.”’ 

“Oome in?’ Sir Dunston caught up the 
words with unusual quickness, “Has that 
child been out in this storm?”’ 

“Indeed she has! J did not know she 
had gone until Margery told me; she inust 
have started before it began to snow sgain. 


Poor little thing—how this will upset her; 
And she looked so paié and this moro 
ng too! Iw go and tell ber, and make 
as light fites i can rernape i SDA 
able to persuade her not to come down this 
evening.”’ 





As the last trailing fold of Cordelia’sdress 
disappeared through the doorway, the Baro- 
net turned to Ross Braithwaite, speaking 
with unusual sharpness. 

“This is odd somehow, Braithwaite, | 
don’t understand it.’’ 

“Odd enough!” the other assented. In- 
deed, he thought it so odd that he did not 
know what else to say. 

‘How strange he looked!” said Sir Dun- 
ston, relapsing into his hesitating timid 
manner of speech, “His face was ghastl y— 
jike death itseif.’’ 

“No, no—not that!” demurred the other 
g ntly. 

“I hope not—I hope not,’”’ Sir Dunston 
returned, passing his thin hand over bis 
gray hair and lined forehead tremulously- 
‘‘{--] had hoped for better things, Braith- 
waite, for all of us, since that child came 
here. But now somehow, I don't know— 
I don’t know. I fear that therejs more 
trouble in store for White Towers.” 

“No no, Sir Dunston—don’t fancy that.” 
Ross Braithwaite would not for worlds 
have had the other see that incipient smile 
upon bis face, although his sense of the 
absurd was touched so acutely. His voice 
was fall, cheerful—its sound comforting. 
‘‘Your brother will be himself again in the 
morning let us hope. How does the treatise 
get on to-day?” 

He changed the subject trom pure kind- 
ness, but his motive might have been art- 
ful from the effect it produced, The Barc- 
net’s gentle abstracted face brightened; he 
was diverted ina moment, That learned, 
beloved heavy treatise, which no one would 
ever read, which the scientific men whom 
it was meant to enlighten would laugh at 
with a good-humored sneer, which one or 
two scientific papers would annihiiate with 
a faint word of contemptuous praise—bhow 
he loved it,reverenced it, believed in it! He 
spoke Irritably, abruptly. 

“Not at all—notjat all! It is most annoy- 
Ing, provoking. The very day when | 
wanted him most Gifford is not here.’’ 

‘Not here?”’ 

“No, I don’t know where beis. I have 
not seen him since breakfast, He is absent 
without leave, It is unpardonable, What's 
this?’”’ 

Oordelia came in hurriedly, almost ran 
in, and seized ber lover’s arm. She was 
pale, excited, breathless. 

‘‘Ross, Rosalie is notin her room; there 
ia no sign of her, Where can she be? What 
can it mean? Could she—did she go out 
again?’’ 

She ran to the door and pulled it wide 
open, he following. 

Heediess of the whirl of snow-flakes 
which drifted in upon ber dress and almost 
blinded her, Cordelia peered out anxiously 
but could see nothing. 

Suddenly she uttered a ory, darted out, 
and picked upasmall black objoot trom 
its bed of snow. 

“Ross, Rosa, it is her cap—Itomalie’s fur 
cap!’’ She held up the little dripping thing 
in ber trembling baods, “Sne must have 
gone out again, and dropped it, And look 
—one of the great gates is ewinging open— 
thatis not the way tothe park—and they 
were shut when! saw hercomein. Why 
should she go that way—the way to the 
dales—the way Dermot went? Oh, Ross, 
what does it mean?” 

“What's that?’ cried Roe Braithwaite 
starting. 

A sonorons bark, deep and gruff, follow- 
ed by another ina loud clear treble, and 
two black objects darted through the swing- 


|ing gate; scattering the powdery snow 
around them.-Gurthand Lady. 
They rushed into the ha and stood 
panting witl ling tongues ag juivering 
0d lea. rdelia screamed 


| 


As Garth’s aharp white fangs seized her 
skirta and tugged at it, she fell upon he 








knees and grasped the hair of his shaggy 
throat with both hands. Blood was upon 
it, matting the long coarse hair, staining 
her fingers: from a small wound near the 
dog’s ear blood was trickling. 

“He has been stabbed!’ gasped Cordelia. 
“Stabbed, Ross—look! And they were 
with Dermot. Oh, my boy!” She started 
to her feet, her figure swayed as though 
she would faint and fail. 

“They came from Dermot’’—alterwards 
Ross always said that he must have been 
inspired during the next few minutes, he 
understood so completely what bad hap- 
pened, and knew exactly whattodo, ‘He 
bas met with those smugglers on the Fell, 
and is burt perhaps. We must not losea 
moment. Call the men!’’—ho sulted the 
action to the word by shuuting loudly him- 
self. ‘The dogs Lave come from him—they 
will guide us,”’ 

“But Rosalie?” Cordelia gasped. 

Sir Dunston bad sunk into a chair; he 
was overwhelmed, horrified, confused, he 
could not grasp at all this, 

‘“Weshall find her where we find him, 
Inthe nameof Heaven, quick, men, two 
lives may hang on it! Cordelia wake your 
brother Durward speak, if be is sensible. 
He knows something of this.” And then 
Ross left her to burry the slow movements 
of the awk ward men-s#servants, 

There wasa briet period of wild eonfu- 
sion, of loud-voiced excitement and hurry, 
and then men and dogs were gone, and 
Cordélia Musgrave was alone by the open 
door, gazing biankly after the group of re- 
ceding figures, heediess of the white atorm 
of fiakes which whirled furiously avout 
her, dazed bewiidered, waiting for what 
they should bring, and still unconsciously 
holding the little drenched fur cap tightly 
in her cold hand. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Snow covered the landacape from the 
crest of Scaw Feil to the rugged boulder 
strewn path which ied downward to 
the oliff road—everything was glittering, 
dazzling: the dales were shrouded in a 
snowy wantie, the voice of the little rip- 
pling beck at the foot of the Scaw was 
hushed, for its waters were locked in ice. 
From the pure sheen of the spoticas drilts 
White Towers rose grim and blackened by 
contrast. 

Snow and nothing but snow—beautiful, 
treacherous, terrible—as far as the eye 
could reach. 

By the narrow window of herturret-room 
in the eastern tower Uordelia Musgrave 
was standing, « look of even deoper melan- 
choly than usual upon her pensive face. 
Tears filled her dark eyes, bung upon her 
lasbes, f6il upon the soubre crape she wore 
—the heavy sorrowful robe of mourning, 
A life had ebbed away at White Towers 
with the last failing breath ofthe dying 
yoar. 

A slight motion was audible in the room 
—a gentie movement and a fluttering sizh 
—and Cordelia turned from the window, 
brusbing ber band across her eyes as she 
approacbed the great tapestried bed. There 
white, weak, looking delicate and fragile 
asa spowdrop, with great lustrous biue 
eyes looking upward from the tangles of 
golden bair which surrounded the little 
wan face, Kosalie Kedlerne was lying, 
colorless asthe very snow itself, Contly 
Cordelia bentdown and kissed ber. 

‘You are better to-day, darling. That 
sleep has done you good, You feel strong 


er, don’t your”’ 
‘‘Yes—I think 80,’ But there was 
| enough to bear out the idea {f strength in 
¢ 4 } Wi ms 
® alz f “ 
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Yesterday, dear.” 

“Then I may talk today—you said | 
might, didn’t your’ 

“If you are strong enough.” 

] am strong enough—quite. Cordelia, 1 
must talk—I must indeed, I lie bere balf 
awake and half asleep, and try to think 
and remember things, and then I get so 
puzzied—it is dreadful, everything is so 
confused. I don't know what js muddied 
dream and what is reality.’’ She lay silent 
for a lithe while, ber fingers over ber eyes, 
then spoke with a faint tremulous shudder. 
“Oordelia, that night—that terrible pigbt— 
how long ia it ago—three weeks, you say? 
You know about it,.don’t your”’ 

“Yea, dear,” sald Cordelia most tender- 

ly. 
“All of it?’’ 
“Not all—only what littie haa been told 
mé@, and what I guess, But 1 know that, 
like the dear little brave girl you are, and 
you risked your life to save Dermot’s, Ko- 
salie.”’ 

**You,” assented the girl gently. “And 
what else, Oordelia? Do you know how ! 
found out that if he went to the Soaw, aa | 
knéw he meant to do, those horrible smug 
giing wretches would shoot or stab him?” 

‘No, Romalie.’’ 

‘Does be know— Derimot?”’ 

‘No, my dear; through all these miser- 
able weeks of your !!lness, you poor little 
thing, itis what we have been trying to 
understand,.”’ 

“Then I will tell you now—indeed, | am 
quite strong enough"’—with a smile at her 
com panion’s anxious face, ‘Cordelia, you 
know I went outslone that day into the 
park.”’ 

“Yona.” 

“I went to the lake—I—I know that walk 
best, you know—and round by the farther 
side, towards the pine-wood. I did not 
want to hurry back, and, although it was 
nearly dark, I ventured intothe wood a 
little way. I—I was not thinking much of 
where | was going, and 1 nearly screamed 
when I found that I was close totwo men, 
who were talking together. I was tright- 
ened, but 1 looked at them, knowing tiat 
unless I made a noise it was not likely that 
they would see me. One I had never seen 
before, but Dermot had described him to 
me,and somehow I knew in a moment 
that he must be the man they cal! Nat-o’- 
the-Dales. And, Cordelia, the other was 

” 

‘Stephen Gifford,’’ interposed Miss M us- 
grave quietly. 

“You know?” cried Rosalie, staring at 
her with wide-open eyes, “How do you 
know?” 

“TI will tell you presently, dear. Go on— 
what were they saying?” 

‘They were talking about the smuggling 
that the still must be moved, for they 
hadn’tthrown Knabb off the scent after all, 
and that it would be the safest to go back 
to the Old Woman’s Basket, for he was 
not ilkely to search there again. It was 
Mr. Gifford who said that, and the other 
man laughed, and said it was done already 
and that it would go hard with oid Knabb 
ifbe showed his face there, for the other 
men were there, and would give him a 
knife-thrust or « pistol-shot for his pains, if 
nothing worse. And Mr. Gifford laughed, 
and said they might give the old foxa 
wooden overcoat, and welcome, for ai! he 
cared; but that he wouldn't have the boy 
hurt, for bis sister’s sake. Ani, oh, Cor. 
delia, then I knew they meant poor Der- 
mot!" 

“Don’t go on, dear,’’ urged Cordelia pity- 
ingly, as the fragile little form, leaning 
against her, shuddered violently. 

“Yoes—yes—I must. That borribie man 
laughed and said that,if the young foo! 
would go spying about where he’d no busi- 
ness to be, he would fare as badly as the 
old fox himself. And he swore, and told 
Mr, Gifford to mind his own affairs and do 
his own part or it would be the worse for 
him. And then they moved further away, 
and I could hardly hear what they said, 
only that was about the west tower, and 
being careful about having the dour open 
at midnight as the lads meant to bring the 
staf? then, #0 that it could be stowed away 
safely before the old fox laid his claws upon 
it. And then they parted, the man going 
off through the pines towards the dales, and 
Mr, (iifford brushing by me so closely that 
he almost touched me.”’ 

There was a pause. Rosalie lay back 
with her bands pressed over her eyes, and 
trembling again. Oordelia waited quietly. 

“I don’t know hardly what I did next, 
Cordelia, it is all confused. I seem only 
able to remember Dermot, and that he 
would be burt, killed perhaps, if I could 





the Scaw and gO to the Old Woman's Bas- 
ket—I felt he would—he was never afraid 
ofanything. I was wild—I rushed here; | 





meant to find yor, I think—but—bat——” 

“You saw Durward?” questioned Corde- 
lia, gently. 

“You, Durward. He was sitting by the 
fire in the hall,and was half asiesp, I think, 
when i rushed im. 1 told him what I had 
heard—I made him understand; I could see 
thet he believed me, although at first he 
he tried to laugh and jeer. I took hold of 
bie arm,I think I shook him—I told him 
he must help mé¢, teli me what to de, or bis 
brother would be hurt, murdered, perbaps, 
while we stood there, end Cordelia, he 
would not!” 

“He would noti” echoed Uordelia, com- 
prowaing ber lips. 

‘No, he would not. He laughed and 
pusbed me off in that pecvish way of bis, 
and then began to grumble, and say that I 
must be mad to excite him so with my stu- 
pid tales; if Dermot was such a foo! as to go 
risking his neck, prowling about on the 
Scaw, be would richly deserve all he got. 
He made me hate him!’ cried the girl, 
panting with excitement. ‘He did, Corde. 
lia, for be spoke all the time as it was ajoke 
that it was too much trouble even to laugh 
at. He made me distracted; I never thought 
of calling you, or any one else: I cried out 
that I would save bim if it killed me and 
rushed over to the door. But he seized me, 
he would not let me go; I struggled and 
threw him off; and I think I saw him fall 
as I rushed out again into the snow.”’ 

‘(My poor child—my poor girl!" 

Miss Musgrave bent down over the gold. 
en head, tears of mingled pain and excite- 
meént dropping upon it. She could hardly 
realize the desperate energy and courage 
displayed by this fragile creature, 

Rosalie went on in a low awed tone: 

“ft don’t know how I did it, Cordelia—it 
seemed to me to be some one elsewho was 
battling and struggling out there in the 
storm. I seemed to find my way across 
the valley (to the foot of the Scaw without 
knowing it, although the snow nearly 
blinded me, and the wind nearly carried 
me off my feet. I only felt that] must 
meet Dermot before he got to the Old Wo- 
man’s Basket and stop him. I didn’t even 
know until you showed me theacars yes- 
terday, that my hands were al! cut and 
bieeding and cut from the rocks, I climbed 
and clung somehow—twice I fell—until I 
knew I must be near the cave, and saw a 
gleam of light shine out. Then! heard 
voices—not his—then Gurth and Lady 
barking. I knew he was coming, that | 
should be too late,and I screamed, | meant 
to warn him, and some men came rushing 
out and selzed me, They didn’t hurt me— 
I think they were too startled, For just a 
moment they only stared at me and one 
another. Then the dogs barkea again, and 
in a moment Dermot was there, and strug- 
gling with them. He saw meand sprang 
at the man who was holding me—l1 think 
he thought I was hart. Then I saw that 
some one struck him from behind just as 
he touched me—I saw a knife come down, 
and blood on him as he fell, Oh, Cordelia, 
it was horrible—borrible!”’ 

There was along silence, Rosalie lay 
tremb ling from head two foot. Prasently she 
asked softly, without looking up— 

‘“‘Oordelia, was be very ill!’ 

“Not very, dear. Not so ill as you have 
been, for the cold, excitement, and ex- 
posure did not prostrate him and bring on 
a fever as it did in your case,”’ 

“But the stab?’’ queried the girl, ahud- 
dering. 

‘it was not much—only a fiesh wound. 
The blow on the head wasthe worst; it 
stunned him,”’ 

“And he is better now—really?’’ 

‘t‘Almost well.” 

‘He has not gone away to Scotland, has 
he?’ 

“Me would not until you were better, 
dear. Koss went back last week.’’ 

‘'But be will go—wont he?”’ 

‘When he bas seen you, and tried to 
thank you.”’ 

“No—no! He must not thank me—he 
must not speak of it!” She turned towards 
the light, and Cordelia saw that her face 
had suddenly flushedcrimson. ‘Cordelia, 
1 can’t bear it, do you hear? It makes me 
ill again, even to think of what’s gone—in- 
deed it does, Tell him that, if he likes, I 
will see him before he goes away, just to 
say good-bye, but only that. Not a word 
more—just to say good-bye,” 

‘‘Am I to tell him that, Rosalie!’’ 

“Yea, tell him. And, Cordelia” —clasp- 
ing the other’s arm entreatingly—‘‘there’s 
another thing. I can’tsee Durward yet-- 
I can’t indeed. It wou ldkill me, I think. 
He must wait until Dermot is gone, and | 


{am stronger. Tell him so dear,”’ 
not do something I knew he would climb | 


Ob, Roaalie,’’ cried Oordelia, re:sasing 
herseifand rising in agitation—“see Dur 
ward? My dear, look at me! Don’t you 
understand?” ; 





Rosalie looked, saw for the Grst time the 
crape-covered drem, and, seeing, under- 
stood. 

“Ob, Cordelia!” she gasped; and then, 
after a moment, “On, poor fellow—poor 
fellow! How was it—when was it?” 

‘‘He never recovered from the shock of 
that awfal night,” answered Cordelia, striv- 
ing to repress hersobs. “We found him 
lying in a swoon, Rosalie, close to the open 
door, and he never rallied—he hardly spoke 
again. He died on the last night of the old 
year-” 

Rosalie lay silent; she did not try to an- 
awer, she had no tearsto shed. A feeling 
which shrank from, a sensation of relief 
and freedom, overpowered her, and forbade 
any pretence of grief, She was glad that 
Cordelia moved away and busied herself 
aboat the hearth. 

Perhaps Miss Musgrave understood—in 
part at least—and, being remorseful, was 
notangry. When she came back and re- 
sumed ber seat by the girl’s pillow her face 
was caim again. 

‘Cordelia, where is Mr, Gifford?’’ in- 
quired Rosalie. 

‘*My dear, I don’t know.” 

‘(He is not here—at White Towers?” 

“No; we bave not seen him since that 
night. He went away—ran away.” 

“How did you know that he had to do 
with the smugglers?” 

“He wrote a confession and sent it here. 
Not only had he to do with the smugglers, 
but he made the west tower ‘he secret spot 
where the whisxey was stored. He knew 
there was little chance—no chance—o! its 
being traced there. More than that—l 
bardly like to tell you—he was the ghost.” 

“The ghost?’”’ 

“The ghost who frightened me and the 
ghost who frightened you; it is true, my 
dear—bhe confessed it, lt was at night that 
they used to bring the whiskey, and he dis- 
guised himself in that way, well knowing 
what would be the thought if any of us 
caught a glimpse of him.” 

“What made him join those smuggling 
wretches?”’ 

“T don’t know, I cannot think—mere ill- 
conditioned perversity, I shoulditancy. It 
couldn’t have yielded him much money.’’ 

“Did he write that letter to Sir Dunston?’’ 

“No; to me,” 

“Ah, I dare say he was sorry for having 
trightened you! Were any of those bad 
men caught?” 

“Three of them, dear, whom Dermot rec- 
Ognized, and so was able to identify. They 
are in Carlilse’ jail, and will be tried at the 
next assizes,’’ 

‘‘Was the man who stabbed him caught 
too?” asked Rosalie. 

“Yes; why?’’ 

‘Only that I hepe they punish bim just 
as much asever they can? Where are you 
going?’ 

‘“‘Down-stairs to see what Margary is go- 
ing to give you next. You must be hun- 
gry after so much talking; | am afraid [ let 
you talk toomuch. Lie down dear. Per- 
baps you can sleep untill I come up again 
—try. Shaill give any one any message 
for you down-steirs. Dunston has been 
very anxious about bis little girl, as he 
calle you,’’ 

“How kind he is! Yes;tell him I am 
ever so much better—al most weill—and give 
him my love,”’ 

‘And to any one else?” asked Cordelia, 
smniling slightly as she paused by the door. 

“Anybody who wants it can have it, I 
suppose,”’ said the girl coolly, shutting her 
eyes. ‘‘To anybody you like, Cordelia,” 

[TO BB OONTIN UBD, } 


ANIMALS WITH PECULIAR ErzEs.—Na- 
ture bas enabled some animals to see 
behind them as well as in front without 
turning around. The hare has this power 
in a marked dogree. It eyes are large, 
prominent, and placed laterally, 

It power of seeing things inthe rear is 
very noticeable in greyhound coursing, 
for though this dog is mute while running, 
the hare is able to judge to a nicety the ex- 
act moment at which it will be best for it 
to double. 

Horses are another instance. It is only 
necessary to watch a horse, driven invari- 
ably without blinkers to prove thia, 

Take, for instance, those on tramways. 
Letthe driver even attempt to take the 
whipin band, and if the horse is used to 
the work he will at once increase his pace. 

The giraffe, which isa very timid animal, 
is approached with difficulty on account of 
his eyes being so placed that it can see as 
well behind as in front. 

When approached this same faculty en- 
ables itto direct with great precision the 








| rapid storm of kicks with which it defends 
itee! f 
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His Model. 


BY A. T. RB. 








OT a model for it at last? You've wait. 
ed long enough.’”* 
“Found her last month.”’ 


Thetwo men were walking slowly, but 
they had reached tne next street before b's 
triend epoke again to the painter, 

“Going to let me see it?” he said, 

“Yea, if you like. Come any time, I’m 
nearly sure to be there, and ten to one 
you'll see the woman too.” 

‘What's she like?’’ 

“What I wanted exactly. Her face is 
perfect. Odd though, she is—more odd 
than most of them.’’ 

“How so?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, It’s her eyes, | think, 
This if my corner, You'll turn up, then?’ 

“Yea, today possibly. I’m not doing 
much.’’ 

The painter walked quickly, after he 
left his friend, down a long, narrow street, 
till he came to a row of studios, He let 
himeelf into the second of the row—a long 
roow, full of suggestive bits of color, odds 
and ends of drapery here and there, and 
one or two curious fold oak chairs and 
brackets, Noone wasthere. The painter 
was ten minutes before the time he had ap- 
pointed jor the model of whom he had 
spoken to bis friend. 

He pulled into the middle of the room 
from one corner an ease) with a canvass on 
it, and taxing the covering from it stood 
looking at it, one of his hands resting on 
the easel. 

It was not a large canvass, but the story 
he had chosen to tell on it was strong. The 
central figure was that ofa woman. She 
stood, a tall, white figure, half-leaning 
against an old, grey wall, to fall the next 
moment beside it in death; ber white drap- 
eries were stained with blood; a dagger 
had been flung trom her dying hand, 
which grasped and crushed in the agony 
of death the crimson roses growing over 
the grey stones. 

Not far from her, in the background, 
seeing only each other, were the man who 
bad given away, and the woman who nad 
taken, the love that should have been hers 
and hers only. 

‘‘Death,”? he meant to call it. It was one 
of those pictures the first sight of which 
makes a mental impression which is a life- 
long possession. 

The drawing was wonderful, and the 
coloring perfect, but the painter’s gaze was 
concentrated on the splendid, white, drawn 
white beauty of the face, and the frown 
with which he first uncovered his work 
deepened on his forehead. 

“Not an atom right yet! Am I going to 
get the right thing there? I will have it 
—somehow. I can’t—ab,” with a change 
in his yoloe, ‘good morning,’’ as a tall, 
slender woman came in. 

“T am not late?” she asked eagerly. 

“No,” he said, “I’m early here. 1|’m 
ready tor work though.” 

She moved with a curious, graceful 
noiselessness to one corner of the large 
room, to lay on one of the oak chairs the 
shabby little hat which had hidden, but 
could not spoil, the high white brow, and 
the low growing, beautiful yellow hair. 

In afew moments she wore, instead of 
the black dress, which was even more 
shabby than the hat, the flowing draperies 
he had painted, fastened at her waist with 
a silver girdle, and, with part of her long 
wavy hair, falling over shoulders, stood be- 
tore the painter, a face and form which had 
needed and received, in his picture, a little 
idealizing. 

Her eyes were not the most notable thing 
about her at the first glance. They were 
very dark, unusually so fora fair woman, 
and there was something terrible in the 
light which could shine in them sometimes, 
so vividly that every other feature in her 
face seemed insignificant. 

She came to the end of the room where 
he waited, and he began his work. 

Once or twice an impatient sigh from him 
broke the silence, and each time she 
her eyes to his face. 

They had a bright intense light in them, 
but she said nothing, and he never s3W the 
look. 4 

The painter worked hari and 1008; ap 
it was growing late in the afternoon. or 
model had silently watched him, she b 
moved where he told her, and had stood 
where he wished her to stand for two boars, 


when the door of the studio opened quien’ 
and a high-pitched woman’s Voice s&e 
> it 
May i come in! mpe 


“Come in, yes,” be said, rato: ope 
tiently, without turning his head, a2 
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dark, smal] woman came across the room, 
a large silver chatelaine she wore jingling 
gently asehe walked. She was very pret- 
ty, faultlessly pretty, and perfectly dres- 
i, 

~vc]'m sorry,” abe said, when she reached 
the painter and stood bessde his easel. He 
stopped working, and turned towards her 
with a look upon his face which was not 
vexation, not bitterness, but something of 
both. Yet the tone in which he said, “Yes 
—what is it?” was patient. 

«“]’m sorry,” she repeated jn a low tone. 
“You know I never do want to worry you 
here—I hardly evercome, dol? But I for- 
got toask you for that cheek, and I must 
go © Madam Rose to-day. You know 
you said you'd take me on Tuesday to— 
oh, thank you,” as taking bis checkbook 
out of bis pocket, he tore a check out hasti- 
ly and gave her, 

“It’s blank,’’ he said. 

“I told you——”’ she began,then sudden- 
ly breaking off as she turned to go, “Ob, is 
this the picture I heard the Professor ask- 
ing you about on Tuesaday? I’m not sure 
it I like it’’—going two or three steps back 
to look at it—“it’s so dreadful. It’s your 
great picture, isn’t it? Will it sell do you 
think?’ 

“It’s not finished,” was all he answer- 
ed, 

“Ot course when itis finished, 1 mean. 
I must go, 1’m sorry to have interru 
you. You'll be home to dinner?” and 
without waiting for his answer the perfect- 
ly dressed little figure, with the jingling 
chatelaine, was gone out of the studio 
again. 

He turned back to his work. He had 
not had time tolook again at his model; 
had he looked at her, the burning light of 
the dark eyes would have startied him, 

Then the door opened again, and the 
man who had walked with him to the 
studio that morning came in, saying cheer- 
ily: 

i told youl should turnup. Hullo, is 
that it?” 

Hecame up tothe picture, and walked 
first to one point, then to anot er, to get on 
it the light he wanted. He found it at last, 
and stood perfectly still fora long five min- 
utes, it seemed to the painter, Then he 
came close to him, and putting his hand on 
his shoulder said heartily: 

“That’s all right; you know it is, Except 
—do you think you’ve got the agony of 
death—in the face, you know? I shouldn’t 
have thought it was strong enough.’”’ 

He did not wait for an answer, but gave 
a curious glance at the woman with the 
dark eyes,as he chattered on with his friend 
about small technical details, Then break- 
ing off abruptly. he said he must go; and 
as the palater sccompanied him downstairs 
said: 

“Odd, did you cail her? I never saw 
such eyes. But what a perfect face!’’ 

The painter came back to his studio in a 
few momenta to find the tall, beautiful 
woman, bis model, standing with one hand 
on the easel, looking fixedly at her own 
counterpart. She turned to him abruptly 
when he came in. 

“What is it you want in it?’’ she said. 
“it is true, the death agony is not 
<here,”’ 

He was so surprised that he could not 
at first anewer; but the dark eyes were 
fixed on him, and feeling as if the words 
were drawn out of him without his con- 
sent, ne said: 

“No;l know I cannot get it--cannot realize 
it Every day it seems nearer, and then 
farther from me,and I must haveit: I 
nust have success, I cannot do without 
it. Heaven knows I have nothing else.”’ 

The dark eyes looked him through and 
through, and, it seemed to him, forced the 
words from him, 

The next instant, when she had turned 
her head and stood looking at the aky out- 
side, he feltasifhe had awakened from a 
dream, 

How otherwise could he have spoken to 
& woman thus whom he hardly knew at all 
—only as his model? More quietly he 
went on: 

“I suppose I ought to see it—the thing it- 
self, Of course I’ve studied death; but a 
passionate death like this—it’s impossible, 
of course,”” She looked at him again, and 
he finished hurriedly: “All my work is 
nothing without it, I must get it.” 


o * ® & # Ld 
Is was late, too late for any more work, 
hesaid. She dressed quickly, again put- 
ting on the shabby black hat over her glo- 
rious hair. 


“Wednesday, for an hour, at the same 
“umné,”’ he said. 

Wedr eaday,’ 

> 2na was gone, 


ne, quickly, along the narrow back 








she answered, nothing | 


streeta she walk, until she came to the lit- 
tle dark room which was hers, 

She sat down in the window without one 
glance at anything in the room, only taking 
off her hat and dropping it beside her on 
the floor, Oneelbow on the window-aill. 

‘She rested her head on her hand and sat 
eat perfectly still, her eyes on the fading 
sunset. 

Our lives can come so very near to each 
other and never touch. 

How washe to know—the man she had 
leftan hour ago—how near the longings 
she had made him speak of came to her? 

How was he to know that the weeks dur- 
ing which she bad been his model, had 
been for this woman one intense storm of 
passion; that she who had used her beauty 
to deceice one man after another in her 
short, restless life, now, for the first time, 
loved too wildly and passionately ever 
again to give one thougat or look to any 
man on earth beside; that to stand for one 
day in the place of the woman who had 
given halfa glance at his work that after- 
noon, this woman would have given her 
soul? He would never know, or care to 
know. 

Never known, either, the thought which 
gave her face, as she looked steadily out at 
the sunset, an expression it hed never 
worn before. Her eyes flashed, and into 
her face came a deeper and deeper color, 
but she did not move, only her hands held 
eech other in a grasp which grew tighter 
and tighter. 

He wanted something. Sh could give 
it him. Life, which had been valueless 
to her, grew suddenly pricelesa, She, and 
she only could— On Wednesdsy, be 
should have it. 

For more than an hour the painter had 
been working on Wednesday, then re- 
membering ‘tie time he had told her was 
over: 

‘*To-morrow I'll go on,” he said. 

‘No, not to-morrow,” she answered. 
“Now!” 

He was 80 engrossed with his work, and 
so expecting some ordinary response from 
her, that hedid not, at first, realise what 
she had said. A moment later he did; the 
odd tone of her voice ringing suddenly in 
his ear, He looked up quickly. The 
wonderful dark eyes were fixed on him— 
held him fast. They lighted a face with 
the whiteness of death. Once more they 
flashed—at his voice in a choked, terrified 
exclamation, Then their light was gone. 
He had reached her too late; the dagger 
fell from her hand; there was a quick gasp 
one long, quivering sigh, and when he 
raised her in hisarms he had seen the death 
agony of “a passionate death.’’ 

* e * e a oe 

‘(Not seen his great picture! Why, where 
have you been, my dear fellow? Oh, only 
afortnight home, Thought it was more. 
my memory’s going—over-work! Third 
room of course—come along. Fine isn’t it? 
Wonderful that death agony in the face. 
Did you hear—— Oh, you didn’t! Odd 
thing—awiul! His model stabbed herself 
before he had finished it, Thinking of it 
turned her head, I suppose, It’s twice the 
picture it was, though—saw it in March. 
He’s made bis name nov, that’s certain.”’ 


GETTING TU SLEEP. 





Some people can go to sleep whenever 
they will. A hale old gentleman once said 
that he could never get any comfort out of 
his bed ,“for he no sooner lay down in it 
than he had to leave it again;’’ the explana- 
tion being that he went to sleep at once, 
and never woke till morning. 

In these days however of overwork and 
strain it is far more usual to meet with per- 
sons who cannot sleep at all at night. 

Some lie down, but no sooner do they 
attempt to go to sieep than all their trou- 
bles, anxieties, difficulties, mistakes and 
faults, pass in review before them, loom. 
ing far larger and biacker in the darkness 
than they would in the daylight. 

Some sleep for an hour or two, then wake, 
unable to fall asleep again. 

Sufferers from sleeplessness are often 
tempted to take sleeping draughts, this ies 
great and most dangerous mistake, Sleep- 
ing draughts should never be resorted to 
uniess under wise medical advice, Far 
better isit to try to court sleep, 

There are many ways in which this can 
be done, although there is one way which 
answers equally well for anyone. 

A plan, however, which fails with one 
may succeed with another, and therefore it 


is worth while to acquaint ourselves with 
the remedies for sleeplessness which difter- 
nd of vaiue, here are 


ent persons have! 
some of them 

Have a cup of good beel-tea, broth or 
gruel, a glass of milk, Or any light tood by 





| in different individuals, 


the side of the bed, and take it in the mid- 
dle of the night when sleep refuses to come 
to you. This will, in nime cases out of a 
dogen, induce sieep. The beef-tea, etc., 
need not necessarily be hot, though It will 
accomplish its purpose more quickly if it 
is hot. 

Breathe slowly and steadily for a few 
minutes in the same way that you would 
do if you were fast asleep; that is draw a 
long slow breath through the mouth, and 
send itout through the nostrils, Try at 
the same time to fancy that you see the 
current of air thus sent forth as you see the 
breath in clear frosty weather. Five min- 
utes of this breathing bas produoed sleep 
im numbers of cases. 

Go over again, in imagination, a pleasant 
journey; try to recall the objects seen on 
the route in their proper order. 

In the same way try to recall in proper 
order the incidents of a story,or the thoughts 
in a sermon, 

Wet a cloth and lay it on the forehead. 
Or take along towel, foid it like a bandage, 
and wring one third of it out of cold water. 
Bind the wet part of it thoroughly round 
the leg, cover it with the dry part, then 
with olled silk. Draw a stocking over all. 

Or, in the same way, put a wet bandage 
round the stomach. Wet bandages judi- 
ciously applied are powerful aids to sleep, 

Use a hair pillow instead of a pillow filled 
with feathers or fiocks. The hair pillow is 
cooter, and rapidly draws away the heat of 
the head. 

If not thoroughly warm, put another 
blanket, or an extra covering oa the bed. 

It too hot turn down one of the blankets. 

Do not resolve or try to go to sleep. To 
do this is a very common cause of wakeful- 
ness. Sleep comes; it will not be forced. 

A physician once advised a patient to lie 
on the back, with a doubled pillow placed 
against the back of the neck, so as to tip 
the head forward, nearly close up the 
artery, and so lessen the flow of blood to 
the brain. 

Fancy that aclock is ticking, and count 
theticka. 

Pat a sponge bath in such a position that 
water falls into itdrop by drop. A contin- 
uous, monotonous, low noise is found some- 
times to accomplish the desired object. 

Very often the habit of sleeplessness 
may be overcome by keeping the bedroom 
window open at the topall night, and by 
getting rid of curtains and bed-bangings. 

When ocold feet are the cause of sieep- 
lessness, itis wise to keep a hot-water bot- 
tle in the bed, or to}wear loose woolen bed- 
slippers, 

The devices recommended for inducing 
sleep are innumerable, The following are 
exam piles: 

Count a hundred many times, 

Repeat the alphabet backwards and for- 
wards again and again, 

Imagine a flock of sheep jJuamping one by 
one Over a stile, 

Think of a flowing river, the humming 
of bees, or the waving of a field of corn. 

Shut the eyes, and roll the eyeballs con- 
tinuously in one direction. 

Keep the eyes looking down. 

Take a hot shower-bath at bed time, 

‘Take a brisk walk ofa mileor two after 
supper, then after the walk put the 
head under the pump just before going to 
bed. 
Put the feet into cold water the last thing 
at night. 

Warm the feet by rubbing them vigor- 
ously betore stepping into bed. 

Lay a linen pocket handkerchief, which 
has been wrung out of cold water, under 
the back of the neck, with a folded cloth 
under it to protect the pillow. 

All these remedies are believed in impli- 
citly by some and scorned by others: 
Where they are believed in they general- 
ly prove efficient. 

Sometimes elderly people who are fairly 
healthy and hearty experience much dis- 
comfort through waking very early in the 
morning, and not being able to go to sleep 
again. 

A physician advised a patient that the 
remedy for this was to get up on waking, 
dress, and begin to work. He added that 
in all probability the night after this was 
done,sleep would last a little longer,though 
again the patient should rise immediately 
on waking, because tolie in bed awake 
under these circumstances was to help on 
the formation of the habit of sleeplessness, 

Many exact rules have been laid down 
as tothe amount of sleep required. One of 
them is that ‘six hours are enough fora 
man, seven for a woman, eight for a child 
and nine fora pig.” Whoever first tried to 


establish this dictum was ignorant of his 


| subject. The requirements of natare vary 
| 


awake is laziness. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


From Low To Hian.—Pope Damasus LI. 
was the son of a Bavarian peasant. Adrian 
1V. was the son of a woman who depended 
on the alms of the parish. Urban IV. was 
the son of a cobbler, Nicholas 1V. belonged 
to a poor family. Oelestine V. was the 
eleventh son of poor people. Benedict XI. 
was the son ofa washerwoman. John XII. 
was the son of a collector of old rags. Ben- 
edict XII. was the son of a iniller, Bon!- 
face 1X. belonged to a poor family that had 
fallen from a bigh station. Alexander V. 
did not know who his parents were, he only 
remembered that he got bis bread, when a 
boy, by begging. The mother of Nicholas 
V. lived by raising poultry. Sixtus LV. 
was the son ofa fisherman, whom he aided 
in his boyhood. Adrian VI. was the son of 
a shepherd, Sixtus V. was the son of a 
herdsman. 


THE BraverR.—Oft the beaver a corres- 
pondent writes. Its inteiligence is pro- 
verbial. It may not be generally known 
that if astee! trap is left visible in one of 
the runs he will deliberately spring it with 
a stick; but if it is so artfully covered with 
snow or leaves that he stepwon it unwarily, 
he will twist round and round till the limb 
is severed, It is only under water thata 
steel trap will hold a beaver, and then be- 
cause he drowns before he can twist him- 
self free, Ll once caughta beaver’s toot in 
this way, and some weeks afterwards an- 
other trapper caught a three-footed animal 
In a dead-fall. ,This was evidently my 
beaver; #0 I bought bis skin and 
broughtit to London, where it was sold, to 
be converted—so I was informed—into a 
sealskin vest. 

AN UNSELVisH Boy.—Lord Ashley 
(afterwards tbe Karl of Shaftesbury) once 
told the House of Commons a touching 
story of the hardsbips of the “gutter child- 
ren.”’ He knew a boy, he said, who spent 
the greater part of his nights throughout 
the bitter winter of 1447 inside the tron rol- 
ler of Regent’s Park! Every evening this 
lad used to climb over the railings, and 
creep into the curious shelter which he had 
found from the biting olast. And then 
Lord Ashley went on ‘to show how kind 
the very poorest areto one another, So 
much comiort bad the boy enjoyed in the 
roller that he resolved to give a leas fortu- 
nate chum a share of his home, promising 
to “let him into a good thing’’—which he 
did in more senses than one, That was 
real unselfishness; was it not? 

WHAT Was THE PILLORY.—-In the 
‘good old times’’ there were various kinds 
of punishment which, for better or tor 
worse, have been allowed to die out, 
Among them wasthe pillory. It consisted 
of a wooden platform, on which was secure- 
lg fastened a piilar, also of wood, about as 
tellasa man. Across the top of this post 
was placeda small plank in two parts, 
which were hinged together. In the mid- 
dle wasa hole large enough fora human 
head to pass through, and on each side was 
a smaller hole for the wrists. When a 
person had to stand in the pillory, the up- 
per halfoft the cross-piece was raised by 
means of the hinge; his head was then put 
inthe central hole, and his wrists were 
lodged in the side holes, The plank was 
then lowered, and fastened with a padlock, 
and there the man had to stand for hours 
in all sorte of weather, and exposed to the 
jeers or the cheers of the people, Though 
the pillory was at first meant to be used as 
a punishment of criminals, In the seven- 
teenth century it was largely employed 
against political offenders, 

Cray Pirks.—Many have noticed on 
some of the clay-pipes sold, the letters, ‘T. 
D.” It is maid thatthey took their name 
from Timotby Dexter, an eccentric capi- 
taliat, who, in his will left a large suin of 
money to be expended In the erection of a 





those as now bear the name of ‘T, D,’s,’’ 
were to be manufactured. He was born at 
Malden, Mass, 1793, and at an early age 
apprenticed to a tanner. On attaining the 
age of twenty-one, he went into business 
for himself, and amassed a tortune, He 
then moved to Newburyport, and stylea 
himself Lord Timothy Dexter. He adorned 
his grounds with wooden statues costing 
#15 000, dremmed in half military, balf clasaic 
style, and rode in @ coach that imitated the 
heathen deities. He wrote a book,'‘Pickles 





ro sleep as long | 
sa you are sleepy is good: to lie in bed | 


for the Knowing Ones, or, Plain Truth In a 
Homespun Dress.” It was entirely with 
out puncuation In the first edition, and on 
the last page of the second edition he insert 
ed a antity of a sorta f punctuatio 
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Across the calm of the celestial seas 

Rome feecy cloud ships slowly, slowly sell 
(Their canvas spread to catch the genic gale) 

With ewan- like motion, giiding on with ease, 

From the warm south they come like reverics 
That from the fertile reaime of fancy hail, 
Aad sail the seas of mind § 4o fairy-frall. 


Are these full-freighted Iitlie argosier, 
That when contending currents stir the deep, 
AG the brisk breeze of reason decks with white 
The wavelets newly born, like frightened sheep 
The tossing shipeare scattered left and right, 
With tattered salle and battered halle, Ul! sleep 
The wind and wares, as sicepe the world at night. 
——————= 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THB 4UTHOR OF “HULL AND VOID.” 





“MADAM'S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” ‘WHITE BRRRBIE® 
AND BED," “ONLY ONB 
Lova,’’ BTO., ETO 


CHAPTER XXI1V.—(oonTINUED.) 


EK unhooked the fish and threw it In 
1 the creel, and she made another 
r;) 


Omat. 
rd Heron walked beside her in ai- 
lence. 

He had always r ed her asa woman 
of society; a belle of the ball room, just an 
ordinary London girl,and her skill amused 
and amsezed him. 

She was so absorbed in her work that, ap- 
= , she had qaite forgotten him, and 

hey followed the stream for a mile, with 

scarcely 8 word passed between them, ex- 
cept when Lord Coverdale made some re. 
mark upon the size of the fish which ne 
consigned to bis basket. 

Then suddenly she stopped, and turnin 
w him with a little smile, as if she ha 
suddenly remembered his presence, she 
ea! . 


d: 

‘“T here! Have I not kept my word?”’ 

‘And more,”’ he aaid. “You have caught 
two to my one.”’ 

She laughed. 

**‘Women can do all that men no pride 
themeelves upon,” she said inildly. ‘But 
I muet be going homne, What is the oorrect 
time?”’ 

He looked at bis watch. 

‘Nearly two,"’ he said, 

She made a little grimace, 

“Poor papa! I have kept lunch waiting. 
He will be so angry." 

She looked round. 

“Jan’t there a near cut from here to the 
Priory? This stream bas twisted and curved 
ao," 


*Yon,”’ be said, ‘The Priory lies nearly 
oo us—bat the stream lies between, 
There ia a bridge a mile lower down.”’ 


‘A mile!” ehe said raising her eyebrows. 
‘That wili take ever so long. And pepe 
will not begin lunoh until I get home, He 
hates eating bis meals by hiiunself. Can’t | 
eros the stream?’’ 

Lord Coverdale looked at it. 1 waa broken 
bere and there by big stones, almost large 
enough to be called boulders; a man might 
have waded or chanced {it stepping across 
from rock to rock, but for a lady such a task 
might result in wet feet. 

“] am afraid not,’’ be said. “There js 
nothing for it but going back or making for 
the bridge lower down.” 

Bhe looked at the stream very wiast- 
a 
“I think 1 could crogs,’’ she said. ‘I have 
e very ey | eye.” 

He shook his head, 

“I do not think you could; the stones are 
slippery. I could carry you,’’ he added with 
a amnile, 

She laughed, 

“No, thanks. I am not so light asl look. 
Besides, | would rather trust t0 my own 
feet, I shall try it”’ 

“Don't! he urged. ‘You will be certain 
toalip.” 

“T'll rik {t,""ehe sald brightly. “Good 
morning!’’ and she banded him his rod, 
and sprang lightly on to the nearest 
stone. 

Lord Heron threw the rod on the ground, 
and waded into the water to help her with 
_ peme, but she called back to him iaugb- 

ng . 

“Please don’t! you'll get wet! I’m anx- 
ious to prove that] can crossa stream, as 
well aa fish it!’ 

“Take my band,"’ he said, extending it. 
“You had much better have iet me carry 
you.’ 

“We might have both got wet then,” she 
retorted, and disregarding his profiered as- 
sistance, she made a spring for the stone in 
front of her. 

The stream was strong and turbulent, 
and came over Lord Ooverdale’s stockings, 
but he succeeded in reaching her before 
she could mske another move,and grasped 
her art. 

“Pray take care,’’ he said gravely; ‘if you 
were to slip you would get wet through! 
Please let me help you!" 


“J shall not alip,”’ she said, and made 
another spring. Hut as if in mockery of 
her veunting she made a false step; the 
slippery rock seemed to give way be- 
neath her iight weignt, and she tumbled 
aideways. 


Lord Ooverdale saw what had happened, 
and he caught ber in his arma. 
“Ob!” she excialmed, in atone of vexa- 


Then her face grew pale, and her lips 


qutvered. 
“What isthe matter? You are hurt?’’ he 


said anxiously, for she lay im bis arms al- 
most a dead nor 

“I~—I don’t think so,” she said faintly. 
“6 ly ankie! A sherp pein sbot throu 
it.’ 

He knew that she had sprained it, but he 
stuiled to en ber, 

“It may be nothing,”’ he said; ‘‘but it has 
come to what yOu so scornfally declined: I 
must carry you!” 

He was hoiding ber in bis strong arms, 
like a little chiid, and she made no resiat- 


ance. 

“| have tailed,” she sald. “How ba 
— But { got half way scross, did I 
not?’ 

‘“Yean,’’ be said. ‘You can console your- 
self with that! Will you put your arm round 
my neck, please?’’ 

he hesitated a moment,then, with a faint 
blush, she obeyed, 

Lord Heron adjusted her as comfortably 
as he could, and raising her from the stones 
waded on, 

There were at least halfa-hundred men 
who would have given ten yeara of their 
lives for the privilege of ing Lady 
Lilian in their arms; but Heron Cover- 
dale's blood ran none the faster though her 
white hand nestied like a dove against bis 
neck, and he could feel the beating of her 
heartagainet his, 

indeed, be was thinking, not of himself, 
but of his beautifal b He did not 
know yet what had bappened to her, but 
he was wondering how he shouid get her 
home. 

Lady Lilian breath camein quick, little 
Kes ps. 

A atinging, aching pain shot thro ber 
ankle, bat the strange ecstacy whi ran 
through her at the close clasp of his strong 
arma, obliterated it. 

Her face, now white, now crimson, was 
close to bis; her hair pressing against his 
cheek. 

The way seemed long, bal pain though 
she was, she would willingly bave had it 
lengthened four fold. 

“There!"’ he aaid, as he climbed up the 


bank. 
“Thank quem, Same a!’ she said, 
and slipped from bis arms like a sunbeaw, 


but no sooner had she put her feet to the 
ground than she ianik down. 

‘On, dear!’’ ee said. ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter? What have I done?’ 

‘lam afraid have sprained your 
ankle,” he said, looxing down at her very 
gravely. 
Sne made a little moveof disgust. 
‘Really? Sprained my ankie! How ex- 
cessively annoying—”’ 

‘‘T am afraid it 1s painful, too?’’ he said 
gently. 

She made a little grimace. 

‘It is, rather, W is to be done?” and 
ashe forced a laugh. 

‘*The first thing to do is to get your boot 
ott,” he said, trying to speak in a matter- 
of-fact voice. 

“My boot off?” she repeated. 

“Yea,’’ ne said, “or it will swell—your 
foot, | mean. See, it has swollen siready!’’ 
and ne knelt down beside ber. 

“What are be golng to do? Not cut: ff 
my foot, surely?” 

“No,” he said; “only the boot,’’ and he 
cut the laces and ntly drew off the 
boot. “You will f less pain now,’’ he 
sald. 

1] do,’ sheguid. ‘'The boot was press. 
ing upon my foot, and torturing me. But 
whatam I todo now? I don’t think I can 
walk——’’ 

‘You must not attempt it,’’ be said. 

‘But f can’t stay bere until my foot gets 
wall, tee Coverdale,"’ she aid, with a 
laugh. 


“No,” he said thoughtfully. “I will go 
and a conveyance. You don’t mind 
being left alone? You won’t'’—he hesitated 
—"you won’t faint?’’ 

‘Do T look #o rauch Iike it?” said 
quickly. 

“You are very _ he said gravely. 
‘Stay!’ and, as if struck by a sudden 
thought,he took a flask from hia pocket. 
Drink « little of this!’’ 

“{t Is a we A she said, making a 
grimace, ‘What la it?” 

“Brandy,’’ he said. 

‘And there aré some people who are 
fond of it!” ehe said, wiping her lips with 


she 


her dainty, lace-edged bandkerchief. 
ane gone very long, Lord Oover- 
Oo 


“No longer than I can belp. Does your 
feet pain you now?”’ 

“Horribly,” shegaid, smiling. 

He went down to the stream, and wetting 
his handkerchief Mee op it round her foot; 
and she noticed that his touch was as ten- 
der and pitying as a woman’s. 

Then he took off bis coat, and rolling it 
up, placed it under her head. 

“Liedown and rest until I come back,’’ 
he said. ‘I will not be e long.”’ 

“Ob, I am so sorry to give you so much 
trouble!’’ she said penitently. ‘‘It ie ail m 
fault! If { hed taken your advice, 
should not have attempted it; but, in- 
deed,I had no idea the stream was so 
broad!’’ 

‘Or the stones so erat It was my 
fault,” be aaid; ‘1 oug to have insisted 
upon carrying you!”’ 

“Yea. After all, you had to carry mer’ 
she said, and she shot a glance at him from 
her lovely eyes. 

She might as well! 


nave red it at the 


} Sphinx, 


' Yoa,’’ be eaid gravely. I will gx 
i shail not be long,”’ 

“Don’t, please!” she said with « piteous 
littie sigh. “I dread solitade for the first 


now; 





tion. 


timein my life,’’ 








He xnelt down and laid her foot upon the 
creel tenderly, then, with an Dg 
nod and smile, started off running ta the 
direction of the Revels. 

Lady Lilian coiled herself up a# comfor- 
tably as she could. 


ashe bad said, ber foo) ber 
PI hag but the pain counted as little 
against the mn which 
her. 


Only a few hours she hed sompeyes 
ot getting him to approsob her, and now 
she had spent some hours in bis society,and 
bed been carried in his arms! 

Notwithstanding ber swoilen foot, Lady 
Lilian waa happy and satisfied. 

Lord Co e san Gwe: Rs knew 
enoagh of the nature of sprains sure 
that ane half an hour had elapsed Lady 
Lilian would be incapable of moving, and 
be was anxious to get some conveyance to 
take ber to the Priory. 

Presently, as he was running along, he 
heard a man whistling bebind a u-dge,and 
looking over he saw one of his laborers at 
work in a field. 

He pulled upshort and calied the man, 
who came to the gate, and staring at bis 
coatiess master, touched bis hat. 

“Have you got a hurdle there, Giles?” 
aaked Lord Coverdale. 

“A burdle?—yes, my lord,’ said the man 
with a stoild stare. 

“Bring it here, then,’’ said Lord Heron. 
‘‘Leave the borses, man; they’! be all right. 
Be quick!”’ 

The man left the horses and came running 
up with a hardle. 

“Follow me,’’ said Lord Coverdale, and 
he quickly retraced his steps towards the 
stream, 

The man, amazed and confased, and half 
afraid that the great earl had taken leave of 
his senses, blundered after him, and Lord 
HHeron pulled up breathlessly at Lady 
Liltan’s side. 

“Ob, what is that?’ she sald. ‘‘Howsoon 
you have got back!’ 

“it’s a hurdle,” he said concisely. “We 
will carry you on that.” 

“On that?’’ 

‘“Yoa; pray don’t hesitate. Put the hurdle 
down,’’—this to the man. 

‘*Bat—but—” she remonsatrated. 

He cat short her hesitation by lifting her 
bodily and laying hor on the hurdle; then 
he arranged his waistooat for apiliow, and 
throwing his coat over her feet, took upone 
end of the hurdle, 

The man seized the other end and they 
set oft. od 

‘‘But where—where are you going to take 
me?’’ enquired Lady Lillian. 

Lord Coverdale stopped short. 

Sbe jooked pale and faint; it was impera- 
tive that they should take her iadyship to 
the nearest shelter. 

“Tc the Revels,” he said, 

A proud gleam of triumph shone in Lady 
Lillian’s eyes, 

“To the Revels!’’ she said; ‘‘your place?’’ 

He nodded, 

“Yes, You are in pain and very faint. { 
have avery reliable woman there, a Mrs, 
Hartley; she will know what todo. Please 
leave it all to me,’’ 

“T will leave it all to you,’”’ she said and 
sank back with a sigh. 

They carried her as quickly and gently as 
possiole to the Revels, 

The footmen and the butler came out 
staring with surprise atthe spectacie of 
their master in his shirt sleeves and the 
beautiful young lady on the hurdle; but 
Lord Ooverdale sent them tothe right- 
about, and called for Mrs. Hartiey. 

“Lady Lilian Foyle,” he said. “She has 
sprained her ancie. Take her to—”’ 

He stopped sudaenly. 

There was only one suite of rooms al- 
— kept in readiness besides his own, 

that was the blue suite which had been 
Iris Knighton’s. 

“Yes, my lord,’*sald Mra, Hartley, and 
she led the way to {ris’s rooma, 

Nothing could have been better or sweet- 
er than Lady Lilian’s manner and conduct 
under those trying circumstances, She was 
gentieoness and meekness themselves, 

“Il am sorry to give you so much 
troubie,’’ she murmured to Mrs, Hartley 
who had been housekeeper since Lord 
Coverdaie’s reign at the uels, “It was 
all my fault! Lord Coverdale warned me 
that I should come to grief, but I laughea 
him to scorn. I hope] shan’t trouble you 
long.”’ 

She wasso gracious ’and pleasant that 
Mrs, Hartley’s heart was quite won, and 
when she had put the unresisting ent 
to bed, and she went downstairs and found 
Lord Coverdale pacing upand down the 
hail, she could not refrain from ex ng 
her sense of Lady Lilian’s amiability. 

“Such a pleasant-spoken and ful 
young lady, my lord!” she said. “I do nope 
she hasn’t hurt herself much!”’ 

aes an hour ortwo Lord Foyle arri- 
ved. 

“My dear Coverdale, what—ever is the 
matter?” he exclaimed. ‘Il bave heard the 
most extraordinary accounts! What is it? 
Has Lilian broken her neck, or her leg?— 
either, or both?’’ 

“Neither,” said Lord Heron; “neither, I 
am glad to say; but I am sorry to say that 
she bas sprained her ankle,” 

“Tut—tat!” exclaimed Lord Foyle. 
“That is just (ike her! She is so impulsive! 
Just what { was at her age! And you have 
had her brought here! That was very good 
of you! But I’m afraid you will find it a 
terrible nuisance!” 

‘Not at alll” said Lord Heron. 
mainiy my fault 
too venturesome,”’ 

“Really! Well, I’ll go 
and he quickly went 

Lilian’s room, 

She was lying back on the bed on which 


“It wae 
Lady Lilian was a Littie 


and see her,” 
upstairs to Lady 





Iris bad al looki out at the vie 
which Iris oo chun teued & ” 
“Well, “ahe said with a smile. 


‘What on earth does this mean?” asked 
Lord Foyle. 

She smiled again, a smile of triamph. 

“Jt meens that Iam lying an in. 
valid a¢ Knighton Revels, papa. I have 
sprained my anxie.’’ 

He stood and regarded her with an un- 


certain alr. 

“Really?” he said. 

“Really,” she replied. “Oh, it ise 
real in, and it exceedingly painful. 


‘it is the I had to pay for being here 
Paige bt oe Revels, Are yeu aatis. 

v@etinded?” he 

“Yes,” she said, herself on her 
elbow. “This you @aid that Lord 
Coverdale was like a hermit crab, and that 
there was no g him out of shell, 
I have done r thao that: instead of 
getting bim outof hisshell, I have made 
my way within it!” 

He nodded twice. 

‘*Yes?” he said. 


“Yes,” she repeated. “I am here at 
Knighton Revels, and, pape, { don’t intend 
lea it until I have invitation to re- 
turn as ite mistress!’’ 





CHAPTER XXvV, 


GREAT and a wonderful change had 
come over Iria’s life. Her success was 
phenomenal. 

Without any of the long and ardaous 
trials whieh are generally endured by the 
majority of actressea,she had stepped into 
the front rank of the profession, and was 
acknowledged tobe not only a beautiful 
singer buta talented actress, 

London does not ‘‘rage’’ much about any- 
thing now-a-days, “rages” of all kin 
have gone out of fashion; butso far as it 
permitted itselt to be enthusiastic about 
any matter, London was entbusiastic about 
Miss Mabel Howard. 

The Lyric was crowded nighbtly,and that 
by no means perfect play, ‘The Imprieoned 
Princess,”” was @ success beyond any- 
a that Mr, Stapleson had as yet pro- 
d 


The illustrated papers gave pictures of its 
principal scenes; the street organs played 
the popular airs; and in every Belgravian 
drawing-room was beard Paul’s song, as 
sung by Miss Manel Howara. 

Mr, Stapleson and everybody connected 
with the theatre werein the seventh hea- 
ven of satisfaction and delight. 

Mr. Stapleson himself proved as true as 
stee!, and at once entered into an agreement 
with Iris which gave her a very large 
salary, while it, very properly, secured her 
. oe at So . 

au wasn gotten, and was 
moted to first violin ata salary. ~— 

It bad all come so suddenly tha Iris could 
scarcely persuade herself that it was more 
than an unsubstantial dream, 

Like Byron, she woke one morning to 
find herself <and famous, 

But of them all she was the only one who 
wan pleased and gratified, bat it was wore 
wae an a was wore 
tha pleasure and gratification in the delight 
of the others than any selfish satisfaction. 
Some people—alas! many—when, by a sud- 
den bound, they reach to top of the bill of 
Fortune, are apt to forget those who placed 
them on their feet and pointed out the way; 
but Iris was not one of those, 

‘Bat for Mr, oe oe and the rest,who 
taught me and helped meso kindly and 
wil ingly,” she said, ‘I should have failed 
utterly,” and in this modest spirit she took 
her triumph, aud so silenced even the ton- 
gue of envy. 

“I suppose,” said Paul, the morning af- 
ter her first appearance; ‘I sup you 
will leave Mrs. Barker, and Markham 
Street, now, Mabel? The place wil! be too 
— you, won’t it? You are very rich 
now 

But Iris had, as abe iay awake that night 
thought over her position, and made her 
resolutions, 

“No, Paul,” she said quietly: “] shall 
not leave Mrs. Baker, if she will bave me 
still! I have grown fond of these rooms, 
and I should not be happier in any others, 
if they were twice as grand,or I were twice 
as rich, as you call it! We will stay bere, 
Paul, will we not?’”’ 

The boy’s face flushed with pleasure. 

“That’s like you, Mabel! I ought 
have been ashamed of myself for thinking 
otherwise.’’ 

Bat though they remained in the humble 
rooms in kbam Street, Mabel made 
some improvements in the matier of the 
farniture, and that,not so much in her own 
apartments, asin Paul’s; and though he Ky} 
monstrated at ber extravagance, the 
and worn carpet gave place to Turkey 


She bought him a beautiful couch ages 
which to rest when his weak leg* se 
tired, pictures such as Paal had ina = 
covetingiy in theshop windows, spent : 
splendent on the parior walis, and, lee 
his joy complete, Iris purchased 8 © 
tion of the works of the great cou 
and a handsome book-case to hold a A 

“You buy nothing for yourself, Mabe!, 
he said reproachfully, and sne sus” 
with a le. ! I 

“T have got all I really want, Past , 
am happy in trying to make you bspPy 
dear.” 

She had requested Mr. Stapleson to 
ber address secret, so that no 0 
excepting himself, where the fam 
Mabel Howard hid herself away 7° 
escaped from the public gaze. _ 

Bat presently, on the second °* dt 
her first performance, there arrived &™ 
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levers and packages, addressed to her at 
the theatre. 

Some of these letters were from photo 
graphers oiening her certain sums of mon- 
ey for the privilege of taking and selling 
her photograph. 

To those requests Iris go Paul to write a 
civil but emphatic “No, 

Other ietters contained svowals of the 
writers’ intense admiration, and, also 
prayers for her autograph. 

And there were some which contained 
offers ot mar and—some which did 
not. Alithese Iris threw upon the fire 
of the green room after reading the drat 
few lines, 

The packages contained a variety of 
articles. 

Some of them were jewelry in the shape 
of bracelets, and rirgs, and chains, accom- 
panied by the expressed wishes of the 
donors that Miss Mabel Howard would 
wear thew onthe stage. 

Iria did them up carefully in their crigl. 
pal wrappers, and return them through 
the parcel post, 

But sometimes there came a simple 
bunch of flowers with @ little paper tied 
round the stalks,and an ill-written mw 
of gratitade and admiration to Mies Mabe! 
Howard for lightening the sender's heart 
with her beautiful voice, 

These Iris would piace in a vase in her 
dressing-room, and sometimes, when sbe 
felt depressed and low spirited, the 
sight of them would cheer and encourage 
ber. 

“Let me sing my best to-night,” she 
would murmur. ‘Perhaps somebody wiil 
ve teunpted to forges their sorrow, some 
heart will be eased and comforted!”’ 

At night when she came Out at the stage 
door, thuré was generally a group of per- 
sons lining the path, anxious to get a 
yiiumpse of the famous actress in her ordin- 
ary attire; men in evening dreas with their 
6) eg! ssees stuck On their eyes, and leaning 
on cruteh-handled sticks. 

But they did not get much by their wait- 
ing, tor Miss Mabet Howard wae always 
very closely veued, and made straight 
jor the club without looking to the rignt or 
lett. 

Yet another kind of attention was paid. 

S ciety bas lately adopted a fashion of 
engaging professional entertainers in its 
“At Howes’’ to enliven the genera! dulneas 
wich descends, like an Egyptian fog,upon 
Buco gatherings, and Iria was besieged py 
Applicauiona that she would come and sing 
at Lady This and the Countess of That’s; 
but w these Iris had one stereotyped reply; 
sie was Very much obliged, but she sang 
only atthe Lyric 

Paul wrote ail her notes, for she dreaded 
lest # me one of her former acquaint- 
ances sa0uld see her handwriting and re- 
cogniza it. 

lt was strange that she had not been re- 
cognized on the stage, but powder and 
paint—which, owing w the effect of tne 
footlight# upon the countenance, every 
actress is Coumpelled to use—are a strong 
disguise; besides, no one dreamed of con- 
necting the Mabel Howard of the Lyric with 
Miss Iris Kuighton of the Revela, 

The days wore on. The Lyrio filled night 
after night, and Lrie’s fame grew with each 
performance, 

Her success had made her careful and 
palnsiaking instead of careless, as is too 
ofieu the case, and Mra, Berry and Paul de- 
clared that she played with greater effect at 
éach performance, 

Certainly ber voice improved, as the 
voice will when it is used and practiced 
with intelligence, and presently she began 
lolcél & Sirange delight in feeling the 
Gensel y-packed people thrilland throb in 
syiupathy with the notes which seemed 
lo flow from ber lips so naturally and 
baal! y, 

if she were not happy—anud Heaven alone 
knew how often she fell asleep with un- 
shed tears quivering under tbe lids!l—she 
Was for these few days under a speéil, as it 
were; fora tew hours at least, when she 
stood before the footlights, she could for- 
get tue deep and terribie sorrow that had 
fellen upon her young life, and tho-e 
hours, few as they were, were something 
gained, 

She spent the morning in Paul's room, 
Where iuey practiced together, working as 
— as if her name were siill wo be 
In«da, 

Then came lunch, and in the afternoon 
oe would go for a short walk io the 
Jar Ky, 

Sometimes they took the train, and went 
Up to one of the quiet riverside pisces, aod 
‘vere, side by side, strolled along the silver 
Stréain, or Sat and talked under the shade 
0: the great horse-chestn uta. 

Phen bome to the quiet little dinner at 
balf-past ive, and then, two hours later, 
(ney eet off for the Lyric. 

Sometimes Mra, Berry would come and 
diue with thew, and would tell them the 
story of her chequered life, and make Iris 
“nile, and Paul laugh at the quaint swries 
Of the scenes she bad gone through. 

lvls generally supposed that an actress's 
lifé is wade up ot champagne suppers and 
Perpetual Gissipation, but this is one of 
those absurd ideas of which the general 

pUblic i# gradually getting disabuved. 

Tue life of an actreas—tbat is if abe is an 
| Sclréss worth ber salt—ie one of continual 
| bard work, for which she has to keep up 
| Der health and spirite always at a bhiga 
| tlandard, and champagne suppers would 





80On lowér both. 


AS to Paul, he was in the seventh heaven 


8A, 

“is love for the beautiful girl wno had 
comé into his gray and sober life like an 
~ 8° 88 as pure and aweet as that fe 

! . f * Pieter, it was the cevotion ia 








To him she seewed something more than 
buman,and he asked nothing more of Fate 
than to bask in her presence. 

It was generally supposed that they were 
brother and sister, and as Iris never con- 
tradicted the statement, it grew into an ac- 


sy ~ fact. 
fortnight and one evening Paul 
and Iris were sitting after their dinner 
talk: together; Paul stretched on the 
luxurious couch she had bought for him, 
and Iris lying back in her easy chair, with- 
in the arms, her eyes half closed, her 
pans wandering to the Revels, and 
a os Lord Heron = paney, 5 
coming again to-night, the 
my, Ma L” eald Panl® a 
+ a awoke with a little start. 
8 Be, Panit Mr. Stapleson will be very 


Paul nodded. 

“I should think so, And you, Mabel, 
aren’t you pleased, too?” 

. yes,” she sald quietly. ‘‘It isa great 
com pilment to usall,”’ 

“ lly to one of us,” said the boy, 
re ing her with a smile of admiration 
and pride, “It is wonderful how many 
times the same peoplecome again,” he wert 
on. “Tne Dakeot Rossdale now; he is tbere 
in his box three nignts a week.” 

Irin’s brow contracted a little, and she 
made no response, 

It was quite true that the duke was a con- 
stant visitor to the Lyric, 

One of the packages which Iris had re- 
turned through the parcel post had con- 
tained a diamond bracelet with the duke’s 
name attached; and in addition to appear- 
ing in hia box, nis grace had taken it into 
his stupid oid b to hang about the stage 
door, 

Iris had seen him with the rest, but had 
not mentioned the fact to Paul, 

“He is very fond of music,’’ said Paul 
innocently, “and I heard him telling Mr. 
Stapleson the other night that he would 
give bim fifty pounds if he would allow 
you wo sing at one of his parties.” 

“And what did Mr. Stapieson say, Paul?’’ 
asked Iria, 

“That you never sang at private houses, 
and that he thought you were quite right 
not to do ao,”’ : 

“T like Mr, Stapleson,” said Iris quietly. 
“if his grece were to offer us a thousand 
guineas we would not go again, Paui,’’ she 
added with a little shiver. 

There was silence for a moment; the men- 
tion of the duke’s offer had created an un- 
pleasant annoyanoe in her mind, and to get 
rid of it she said: 

“Play me something, Paul; something of 
your own,”’ for he had got into the habi: of 
playing to her for a few minutes before 
they started for the theatre, as Iris said, to 
“put ber in tune’’ for her work.”’ 

He took bis violin and began to play, when 
there came a knock atthe door and Mrs, 
Barker put in her head. 

On, you haven’t started, miss! I said I 
thought you had, but he said he was sure 
you hadn’t!’’ 

“He, who?” asked Iris, sitting up. 

“A gentleman, miss, He's downstairs; 
says he wants tosee you,” 

sr heart beat. Could it be Lord He- 
ron 

‘*]—] can see no one, Mrs. Barker,’’ she 
waid. ‘‘Pieasetell him so, What is his 
name?” 

**] asked him, and he said it didn’t mat- 
ter, miss, | wasto say that be wasan old 
friend!” 

{ris grew pale, 

“tI cannot see anyone,”’ she said quickly. 
“Tell anyone who asks for me that | cannot 
see them; anyone excepting Mre, Berry and 
Mr, Stapleson.”’ 

‘‘Yea, I know, miss,” said Mrs, Barker, 
who had received her instructions some 
time ago, “‘Batthis gentieman will not 
take a ‘No;’ he’s most civil and polite, I 
must say; but he sticks to the doormat like 
a tim pet.” 

Iris # tace flushed. 

‘*§ do not know aayone wbo would call 
on ine,’’ «oe said reaviutely, ‘tanu 1 wiil see 
no une. Pease tell bin 4o,’ 

“Well, l’iltry and send bim away,”’ said 
Mrs. Barker doubtfully. ‘Bat I’ve been 
teiling bim so for the jast quarter of ap 
bour, and there he stands still, Can’t pusb 
bim into the street exactly.” 

“I'll goto my own room, Paul,” said 
lris, “if Mrs. Barker comes up ayaio, say 
that | am gone——-”’ 

As she spoke the door opened,and a pale, 
suniling face, with black eyes that flashed 
like beads, appeared at the opening. 

Iris uttered a faint ory and shrank back, 
and Signor Ricardo giided in, with out 
stretcued hauds and waving hat. 

“Ah! he exclaimed, showing his gleam- 
ing teeth, and bowiog with Lis uand upon 
his breast, hiseyes fixed upon uer paio 
face, upon which fearand lvatuing strug- 
gied tor predominance, “Ab! At las! My 
dear Miss——’’ ; 

Iris sum woned strength to hold ap her 
band forbiddingly, and he stopped fors 
second, but the next glided softly oa in nis 
snake-liks, insinuating voice: 

‘“Mias Howard! Excuse thia intrustou! 
Pardon me that I, so & speak, forced my 
entraves, butan old triend—such an old 
{riend!—could take no denisil” and be 

esticulated with his thin, claw-like, wuite 

ands. 

Iris geaad at him with the loathed fascins 
tioa of a bird for a snake. 


He was looking older and more haggerd | 


than when sbe had seen bim /ast, and the 





thin lips and cunning eyes seemed to bave 


grown crueéiier and more cuoning. 
W bat was she to do or say? Pale and mo 
| tionless, she stood gaz.og & Diu as peas 
| rogarding her wiki a® € 4 - it 
trin impo upon ii8 eV face 
Pau “ na RPA 8 aTlbg ne u 


the otber, amazed and perplexed, fear! 

that something was wrong, ond yet not 

knowing what, ox Sh and, muttering 
y'y 


something, lim to the door, 
The signor’s keen, bead-Llike eyes follow- 
ed him. 


“Oar young friend the Gddier!” he said, 
with a bland emile. “1D not go, my dear 
boy—’’ but Paul, flasbing aud snrinking, 
lim out. 

Then Iris found her voice, 

“Why—way bave you come here?’ she 


The signor swiled and stretched out his 


bands deprecating!| y. 

“Oan you ask?” he narmared smoothly, 
and in «tone of . “le 
Ricardo the man to an old friend? 


Saints and angels, no! And such an old 
friend, the da of his oldest and dear- 
eat friend!” his white teeth gleamed 
like those of a hun wolf. 

Iris leant against the mantel-sheif, and 
swept the hair from her forehead with a 
trembling hand. 

It was not so much fear of the man that 
afiected har, but all that his presence re. 
called so vividly. 

Her ola home, the dear, dead father, the 
scene in the li where she had first 
heard of the ' ow on her life!’ 

This man with the hateful face and white 
hands was bound up witb it ali, was so pari 
and pore of it that bia presence brought 
it all back upon her like the sweeping of a 
cold wave, 

The signor laid his hat upon the table, 
and drawing a chair gently forward, seated 
+ aged in an easy and comfortable atti- 
tude. 

“My dear young lady,” he coutinued; 
‘tyou are overcome! The sudden joy at the 
—_ ofan old friend—ab,yes, 1 know! But 
take time! Like yourseif, Baptiste Ricardo 
is all heart, all beart!’’ and be spread bis 
right claw over his bosom, ‘‘Take time,my 
dear Miss Iris——"’ 

Iris put out ber hand, 

“Not that name!’’ she said, 

“True, true; I forgot! Pardon the slip!"’ 
he assented, the smile growing more inso- 
lent. “Miss Mabel Howard I should have 
sald. Miss Howard, I know that your de- 
light at seeing me, the old and trusted ’’— 
he laid a marked ewphasis on the world— 
“friend of your father, ja equal to mine! 
For months 1 have been looking forward 
to this reunion; ever since the day when an 
evil conspiracy’’—bis face darkened— ‘tore 
me from ny society, Andthe hour has 
come! y dear Miss Howard, it is unneoc- 
essary to ask after your health; those 
blooming cheeks, those sparkling eyes are 
answer enough! The world has smiied— 
it is « wise world truly!—upon you. You 
are flourishing, rich and fauwous. Baptiste 
Ricardo offers you bis humble and aincerv 
congratulations,” and he bent forward, 
still keeping his black eyes upon her pale 
face. 

“Why have you come?’’ she said, using 
the very worde that poor Godfrey K nightou 
had spoken whenthe man had swooped 
down upon him, athe bad now swooped 


down upon ber, 

The elgnor politely ignored the ques- 
tion. 

“I was a true prophet; on!”’ he sald soft. 
ly. ‘*Did I not prophecy that the day would 
oome when that splendid voice of yours, 
the voice which was your sainted mo- 
thor’s—” Iris shuddered—*“reacbed the 
ears of the world! Ab, bah! you cannot 
abut up the nightingale, you cannot bury 
the diamond! Sooner or latter the bour ar- 
rives when the bird sings and the world 
hears, the gem shines, and the world gazes 
enrapta So itis with you, my doar 
Miss Iris—pardon, Howard! You have 
sung, and the world is at your feet, as your 
poor friend Baptiste foretold.’ 

“What is it you want?’ she said, when 
his voice had ceased, “Tel! me quickly 
and go.”” 

He smiled, and his teeth, his hands, 
seemed to join in the mocking tnsolence of 
the stile, 

“'Tnere is no such haurry,’’ he said ,aweep- 
ing his hair frow hia face, and stroking his 
moustache; ‘‘when old friends meet after 
an absence, they oper their hearts to each 
otber. You ana I have to open our hearts, 
my dear young lady, Trely,yes! You want 
to hear my story?” 

**] want to hear nothing,” said Iris, gath- 
ering her strength together,and facing him 
for tne first time. 

‘Poste! but it isa sad one!’’ he went on 
as if she bed not spoken. “ Benold one who 
has been the mockery of fate, the footbal! 
of tortune, Miss Iris—pardon, Howard— 
behoid a martyr!” and he touched his 
crest. “A martyr! Betrayed oy treachery, 
destroyed by faine witnesses, your triend, 
your father’s friend, waa torn from your 
society, and in the charge of the myrmid- 
ons of the law, dragged across the sea tv 
answer a charge of which he was as inno 
cent aa the unborn babe. Salnteand angels! 
it was a mistake, acase of mistaken ident- 
ity, as your lawyers call it; but your poor 
Baptiace, the football of fortune, was © 0- 
signed to prison! To prison! e, who de- 
lignt, like the eagle, in ihe freedo.n of the 
winds and hills, I wiil not dwell upon tne 
miseries of the past. They are yone. 
Pouf” and be blew upon bis finger tips and 
waved themintheair. “They are gone, | 
will not barrow your tender, your cou) pas- 
sionate soul, my dear child, with a recital 
of my sufferings—the safferings of the in 
neesnt. Enough that I am tree—free “nce 
more, and that i bave been seeking for 
you—for you, the daughter of my ‘ear 
friend Godfrey Kniguton 

{TO BE OONTINUBD 
i ee 
f many ne he a0 
at a:6 mn tye narxe t om 
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CHINESE PIGTAILS.—It is curious how 
the Ohinese came to wear pigtails, Several 
hundred years ago the inhabitants of China 
wore their bair as we do, but there was war 
between China and , and the OCni- 
nese ot the worst of itand were conquered. 
When the frst Tartar king of the present 
dynasty came to thethrone, be determined 
t© humble the de of the Chinese, He 
began in 1644 by ordering everybody to 
shave off ali the hair except a tuft on the 
Grown, that being the he wore his own 
bair, Tiere was a many proud and 
bighapirited gentiemen in China who would 
not obey the command, and the reeult wae 
that they had their heedechopped off. It ie 
rather an ancomfortable thing for a man to 
lone bis head; the Ohinese thought so, and 
oonoluded to shave and braid their hair into 
4 pigtail, a it wae an act of degrada. 
tion. They felt it keenly, but as ihe years 
rolled on they forgot the bumiliation and 
began to like the fashion. As soon asthe 
Pigtaile becaine fasbionable, the young gen- 
themwen of China tried ag up the lon 
Beates(, and gloasiest tails possible. They 
cultivated them just es young gentiemen 
cultivate thelr whiskers and mwoustaches, 
areasiny, combing, brusblog, and finger- 
ing thei all the time, 


LOST IN THE STORM. 








Queof our looal editors clipped froma 
leading iagaz ne extracts frouia vivid de- 
acriplion Of a western biizzird which we 
ave taken the liberty to publish and at the 
same tive suggest to H. H, Warner & Co., 
the proprietors of the celebrated Warner's 
Safe Cure, the feasibility of taking there- 
from an extract for the introduction of one 
of their telling advertisementa The fol- 
lowing is the description ; 

“At the close of a dark day in January a 
solitary horseman weuds his way across the 
open prairie in one of our western territer- 
ios, He passes at long intervals the lone 
oabln of the bardy troptiorsman. Two or 
three old seltlers, of whom he bas inquired 
the way, have warned him theta etorin is 
approaching, and one of them, with true 
western hospitality, urges him to find sbel- 
ter in bia cavin for the night. But he de 
olines the proffered kindness and urges hia 
ured hors» forward, * * ® Theaky grows 
suddenly dark, * * * He decides to seek 
shelter. * * ® The storm increases in its 
fury. * * © The rider dismounts to warm 
his fast chilling limbs, * ® * Oan soarcely 
breathe, Blindness comes on. Drowsiness 
st‘als over bim, Theend is near. * * # 
He is lost in the blizzard,” 


There is no doubt that the terror which 
s¢izes the bewildered traveler is similar to 
that which overcomes one when he learns 
that he is sufiering from en advanced Kid- 
ney Disease, and is informed that he ia in 
the last stages of Bright's disease, At first 
he ja informed that he has aslight kidne 
atioction, Later he begins to feel tired, 
Silght headache, Fickle appetite, Failure 
ofiue eyeeight. Cramp in the calf of the 
legs, Wakefuiness, Distressing nervous. 
nos, Kieamatio and veuralgic pains, 
Occasionally pain in the back, Scanty, 
dark colored fluids, with scalding sensation, 
Gradual faliure of strength. 

Any of the above symptoms aigoify Kid- 
ney Affection, but be fs told that he ts all 
riynt. His physician treats him for symp- 
ors and caile it a disease, when in reality 
It is but a symptom of Kidney tronbie, He 
may be treated for Kbeumatio or Neuralgic 
pains, heart affection, or any other disease 
whicb he is most susceptible to, Finally 
the pationt has puffing under the eyes, 
sight bloating of the ankles ana legs, His 
physician may inform biin that it la put the 
accumulation of biood in his ankles for 
want of proper exercine, 

Tue bloat continues and reaches hia body. 

Then he is informed Le has dropsical 
troubles, and la tapped once or twice, He 
notices it ia dificult \ breathe owing to 
irregular action of the beart, and finally is 
informed that he has « elight attack of 
Bright’s Disease, Soon his friends are noti- 
fied that nis ja an sdvanoed case of Bright's 
]).seasc, and that he can live bul a #bort 
tine. His honorable avd dignified pbyal- 
cian aska for counsel, It ia too late. Siill 
he sticks tothe old family pbyasictan, and 
the physician knows and has khoown from 
tne beginning that the patient has been 
@tricken with death for wontba, for ne 
knows full well thet the profession aoknow!- 
edge they have no reinedies for the cure of 
Kidney Disease, 

At last the patient suffocates —is amoth- 
6red—and dies frou dropeiesl trouble, Or 
porhapa the disease may not take the fori 
ofa dropalcal tendency, and the patient dies 
fromm apoplexy, paersiysis, poeumonula or 
heart trouble. O- it may take the form of 
blood poisoning. In each formu: the end te 
the same. And yet beaud hia friends were 
warned by the proprietors of the celebra 
ted remedy known as Warner's Sate Cure, 
ofthe lurking dangers of wa siight Kidney 
affection. 

fhe newspapers have published the dan- 
gers. Columns of facta pave ofen printed 
of wen dying from advanced Kidney Dis. 
ease Or Brigh\'s Disease. His friends and 
pbysician look around with borror and re- 
“ret for seeming negiect, but be is icst. He 


did not beed toe warning thats storm was 
approaching. He declined the proflered 
hospitaiity, and recklessly went forward 
into danger. He struggied mavfully for a 
time, but his strength falled, he grew 
yraiuallvy weaker and be waa iost W& the 
world Not ! a biizg7zard Dut from tue 
naiaiy w 6 #itnOwt da 
. ‘ goin . iw 
" ‘ 41 640) f wha 
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KIND WORDS, 
—_—_—_—_— 
BY FRED. lb, PE MHING, 
Kind words tad good deeds must we sow, 
If a harvest of tore we would reap, 
Let use make the world bright as we go, 
Kiss the tears of the sad once who weep. 


Theat the eun of our lives may grow bright 
Wtth Obaerity, Patience and Love; 
Bo when it sete herein Death's alett, 
It shall rise ali refulcent above 
——S———>- ——___—_- 


Between Four Walls 


BY J. LANDFEHS, 


OHAPTEH i, 


T wes snowing stead!ly—a small, fine, 
deliberate enow,which war awiftiy fill- 
ing op every little crack and crevice 

where a snow crystal could possibly lodge, 
and evidently meant busines, 

For the matter of that, It had been snow- 
ing, off and on, for the last three daya, but 
these Interimnittent showers had now settled 
down into a blinding snowstorm. 

Torre was nothing to be seen but snow - 
fiuatinog, whirling, dancing, in wad, fiend- 
lah, fantastic giee,as though it never ineant 
to heave « ff. 

It waa dreary prospect, So, at least, 
thought a young girl who was tolling 
through the wintry dusk—a tiny, elf-like 
creature, with a small pale face, and brown 
ourly Galt blown about @ pair of pathetic 
dark ¢yos, whiob looked as if they might 
pot be far from tears, 

For abe waa not only worn out and wet 
through, poor littlesoul, but she had lost 
her way. 

To be loston Dartmoor in a snowstorm 
is no joke, I oan tell you; and to makes mat- 
ters worse—if they could be made worse— 
it was now quite dark, and the wind was 
rising steadily, 

Al! at once the girl alipped—fell forward 
—s glimmer of sf ht flashed before he: 
eyos—and with a long, sobbing ory, she 
sank down, down, into a treacherous snow- 
drift. 

Not a hundred yarde away, two mon 
were luxuriously enjoying their post-pran 
dial pipes, inammall heavily-raflored room, 
whiok looked like nothing except what it 
was, nainely, (he principal apartment in a 
tiny shooting-box, Intended, to all appear 
anos, solely and entirely forthe use of the 
sierner aex, 

A roaring fire biezed in the yawning 
grate, almost putting to shame the light of 
the lauip which stood ona emall table near 
tue hearth, in company with some dried 
truite and « bottle of Burgundy, 

‘ By Jove! how oold it is,’’ said the elder 
of the two men, as he threw another picoe 
of wood on the fire, 

“Oold? it's the very deuce,’’ shivered his 
coippanion. “Wonder if it stili snows,’’ 
he went on, rising, and sauntering towards 
the yet unshuttered window as he quickly 
spoke, 

He was tall, fair, good-looking fellow, of 
perbaps thirty, with dark biue, rather pas- 
nionate eyes, and sunny bair, 

‘Worse than ever!’ he muttered. “I say, 
1,anoe, tiie looks obeerful. Old Weillings 
will be snowed up on the road if he doean’: 
usind,’’ he added, ‘He ought to be back by 
thie time,’’ 

“Horrible contingency,’”? murmured the 
individual addressed as Lance, witn a lezy 
sinile, as he filled Lis pipe anew. “If he 
doesn't get back, we are in for the pleasing 
exercise of Cooking our own dinners, nak. 
ing Our own beds, and ‘doting for oursei ves’ 
generally, for anindefinitetime, For! veu- 
ture to predict that we too are #afe to be 
snowed up before the moratng.”’ 

He ieauved back in his obair as he spoke, 
and closed his gray eyes & eepliy, as though 
{ne prospect didn’t disturvo bim very 
mach. 

te was not a bandsome fellow, Lancelot 
Darrell, bat be bad a kind, strong, refined 
face which somehow invariably impelled 
those about him Ww trust biim impitoitly, 
This waa inainly due, 1 think, to a certalo 
indefinable something about either his eyes 
or bis mouth, | am not sure which—or per- 
haps both. 

\L atonce he sat straight up and said 
hastily: 

“Lt aay, Carruthers, did you beara noise 
outside? —a little ory, like a child's ora wo 
man's?’ 

“No; can’t say I did,” retarned the 
other, 

Then, after listening for a moment or 
two, he added: 

“I bear the wiud roaring, but nothing 
élae,"’ 

Darrei| rose and came over to the win- 
dow. 

As be stood, it was noticeable that he was 
scarcely s© tail as his companion; be waa 
better bullt, though, and Lie general physi 
que was wore powerful, 

He threw up the sash, aud vainly tried 
to plerce the gathering darkness be. 
yond, 

Ail was silent outside, save for the fitful 
moen of the tast-risiug wind, and the soft 
Intermittent sweep of the enow ageinat tho 
wincow-panes, 

Suddeniy, almost cicee at hand it seem- 
ed, there came a faint, uncertain jittie cry 
Both men started, and weut at 

nlo the ti: 

uter Gdo0o 

‘ is an‘ 
oléar, pleasant voice 

“Ob,come quick,”’ w 
bing, childiah tones 


Darre!! 
y square ha 4 


née there? 


‘ex 


“A ohbild, Jovet"’ be muttered, piung- 
ing out into snowy darkness, 

A moment or two later be shouted: 
“Snow @ light bere, Glibert, will you?” 
Oarruthers did as he was desired, and 
mood in the doorway holding the lamp 
aloftin amasement, 

“W hat the duce is it?” be exclaimed, as 
Darrei!l, carrying a drenched dark bundle 
in bis arms, burried past him into the 
house, 

+ W hat ia it?” Oarrathers » fol- 
lowing the other into the sitting-room, end 
setting down the iamp iu «s bewildered 
gind of ae 

“Get the brand dang ate fellow,’’ 
waa tle —- reply, as 1 pleced the 
bundle gently the sofa, and knelt down 
beside it. 


“By Jove!’ ejaculate! Giibert under his 
b as he got out the bran.Jy, “here's a 
rum go, and no mistake!"’ 

For he bad caught a brief ern of a 
ve sweet face,and — tangled hair, Was 

ta child?—or a woman 

After some time—it seemed an abnorm- 
ally long time to both men—the eyes open- 
ed, and thelrowner sat up, pushing back 
ber hair nervously, and gazing in startied 
ainszement at the two concerned masculine 
faces belfore her, 

‘‘How—how did I get here?’’ she taitered. 
‘'l remember nothing but snow and dark- 
ness, and that I felt im f faliing—faliing 
then | heard a voloe—I tried to cali out 

" 
She stopped,and put her little hands con- 
fusediy to herbe:d, Then she added ,turn- 
iug her great dark eyes upon Darrell, “Did 
you—find me?”’ 
“Yea,’’ he answered, with a kind little 
sinile. ‘*You must have aw down the 
bank at the end of the bouse, We heard you 
cry out, and I found you.” 
Heunfastened and removed her cloak 
and hat as he spoke, and hung thein to the 
fire, while Gilbert wheeled forward a large 
easy-cha.r, and stirred the coals into a 
fiercer blaze, 

‘Do you feel better now?” sald the Jat- 
ter. 

‘I feel very cold,’’ she answered in a 
weak voloe. 

And sheshivered, 

“My clothes are so very wet, ag know,”’ 
she added, looking up at him patheti- 
cally. 

“By Jove, yes, of course, so they are!” 
he said in some oT “You must 
have thei dried in some way.’’ 

‘ Had I not better try to get home?’ eho 
went on sadly, “I livenear Tavistock, Am 
| far trom there?’ 

“Weare seven intles froin Tavistock,” 
sxid Darreil, who was pulling at bis mous. 
tache In an absent way be had when dis- 
turbed or perplexed—and just now he was 
both, 

The girl rose to her feet with a cry of dis. 
may. 

“Oh, what sball I do?’’ she said in a ter- 
rifled voloe, “My aunt will be #o dread- 
fully anxious, On, I must get back to- 
night.”’ 

“I fear it is 1mpoasible,’’ said Carruthers 
gravely. “Itis not only a fearful snow 
storm even for Dartmoor, but with this 
wind the snow will drift so abominably. It 
is drifting now.’’ 

‘'Was it not a little imprudent to venture 
so far from home in such threatening 
weather,’’ said Darrell, with a balf-reprovy- 
ing sulle, 

‘1 did not mean to go very far,” she an- 
swered. “I had gone to see a r woman 
who lives on the edge of the moor; but I 
stayed too late, and then the snow came on 
worse thanever, And then I lost wy way. 
Ob, 1 must have walked for wiles and 
miles,’’ she sighed, ‘for I am so very 
tired,’’ 

‘Poor littie thing,” sald Darrell, with 
much the same compassionate tenderness 
he would nave used toa chiid—and, indeed, 
the girl looked little more, ‘Your people 
will be terribly anxious about you, bm 
afraid, but it really utterly out of the 
question for you to get to Tavistock to- 
night.’ 

* Do you mean that I muat stay here?”’ 
she sald, looking upat him with eyes in 
which there was more than a suspicion of 
teoara, 

“I'm afraid Ido,” he answered kindly. 
“And 1 am equally afraid that we cannot 
make things as comfortable for you as we 
suould like todo, The fact is, we are two 
helpless bachelors, with every pros of 
being doubly helpless, for the old man 
who acts a8 our servant on the few occa- 
sions when we comedown here, went to 
Prinoetown this forenoon for supplies, and 
bas evidently found the roads |mpassabie, 
as be has not returned.”’ 

“Ob, what will Aunt Priscilla say!’ she 
murmured ina nervous, faltering voice. 
Tuen, after e pause, “I ought to teil you 


who i am hens pays My name is Losiie 
Heata. My aun is Mise lyon. She Las 


taxen The Grange for three yeara.’”’ 

“Oarlyon,” said Darreil quickly. “1 
knew a man Cariyon in the—th Lancers, 
He was my junior msjor ten years 
ago.’’ 

“Ab; that must have been my uncie 
Jim,’ ehe said, flushing brightly. ‘He 
hes been in India ever since | can reimew- 
ber.’’ 

“And ts it possible that you are Jim Cuar- 
lyon’s nieoce?’’ he exclaimed, with a pleased 
light in bis gray eyes. “Then we may 
aimost claim acquaintance, M‘se Heath, for 


he used to be a great chum of mine out in 





| Carnestneas f 


Simia.”’ 
The girl looked 


r & 860% 


him with puzz'« 

na or tw en ashe 
eald grav ly} 

“J think you must be Captain 

ou nor” 

ea,” he answered, | 


rarre 
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“My name is Darrell— Darrell. 
And this i my friend, Gil ert Oar- 
ruthers.”’ 

“] baveso often heard Aunt Priscila 

k of you,” she said to Darrell, when 

6 bad bestowed a eweet little smile on 
Usrruthera. ‘You once saved uncle Jim’s 
life, did you nor” one added, with an awed 
inflection in her voice, 

*Ob, no, hardly that,’ he answered 
hastily 

Here Carruthers, who had been feeling 
rather out of it, observed very sensibly 
that if Miss Heath sat much longer in ber 
we clothes she would most certainly caich 
e ld. 

“But whatam Ito do?” she said pite 
ously, 

Darrel! pulled his moustache again with 
a perplexed alr. 

**You see—er—that is—well, aa this is a 
bachelor estab! ish ment,” began Carruthers 
not very lucidly, “you kuow, of course, We 
—+r—' 

Then he stopped, and stirred the fire vio 
lently, being, in fact, not very sure what 
he intended to say. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Miss Heat!.,, being divided between a sense 
of the ludicrousneas of her situation and 
the consciousness that she was feeling mis- 
erably cold aod painfully embarrassed, 
suddenly, and t» the utter consternation of 
her companions, burst into astorm of bys 
terical sobs, 

She looked #° small, so childish, so .or- 
lorn, and yet so lovable, as she sat there 1) 
ver dripping garments, that the hearts of 
both men went out to her with a curious 
protecting tenderness, 

“Miss Heatb!’’ exolaimed Carruthers, 
after a dismayed glance at Darrell, ‘Ob, by 
Jovel poor thing! 

Darrel poured out alittle brandy, diluted 
it woll, and held It to ber lips, 

“Hush, bash!’’ he whispered soothingly. 
“Drink this—it wiil do you good.”’ 

When he had setdown the glass again, 
he wentoutofthe room, turning at the 
door to say abruptly: 

“Oarruthers—come here for a minute. I 
want you.”’ 

They turned into the ittle firelit kitchen, 
and stood for a few winutea staring at each 
other in silence. Then Carruthers laughed 
a little, 

“What's to be dove?’ he said. 1’ta 
deuced awk werd for the poor little thing— 
deuced awkward al! round, in fact!’ 

“Iva more than awkward,” returned 
Darrell seriousiy. ‘The poor child will 
catch ber death of cold, She ought to have 
off these wet tbings and be got to bed at 
onee, But then——" 

Ile stopped, and frowned slightly, 

“Well, there’s my dressing gown, don’t 
you know,” hazarded Carruthers, 

“For the matter of that, there’s mine,” 
was the ratlerourt reply. “And I’ll teil 
you what, Gilbert--Lcan have a shake- 
down with you for to-night, and Mies 
Heath can have my room, it’s rather 
larger than yours, And we’ll take some 
hot coals from here, and make up aroaring 
fire,’’ 

“Allright. Just light a candle, will you, 
while I look where that old idiot has put 
the shovel.’’ 

Mean whtle the poor littie visitor was sit- 
ting disconsolately beside the sitting-room 
fire. 

‘‘What horrible predicament have 1 got 
myself into?’ she muttered hysterically. 
‘s] wish old Catty Lindon had been at the 
bottom of the sea before I went to see her 
today. Ob, whatshall I do? I can’t stay 
here all night with these two men. They 
must wish me far enough, I’m sure,though 
they try not to let mesee if, must get 
home to-nigbt; and if I don’t, what shall I 
do for dry clothes?”’ 

And then for sheer weariness, and cold, 
and mortification, sne began to sob again. 
Poor woman! she was not quite eighteen, 
and very young at that. 

Some ten minutes later the door opened, 
and Darrell came in alone, 

“Now, Miss Heath,’’ he said, seating him- 
self beside her, and speaking very gentiy, 
but very firmly, “we must have no more 
tears,”’ 

But she interrupted him, 

“Can I go home?” she faitered, look ng 
upat him with tear-drowned eyes, “In 
me way surely I might manage, wight | 
not?” 

He shook his head, 

‘My dear child,” he sald, "I fe r it is 
quite impossible, {would take you back 
to The Grrnge at once, I need hardly say,if 
it could he managed in any way atall. But 
the roads by this time are sure to be 
blocked. Wesbould only nave to turn 
back again,’’ 

“Are you--I mean, is there no one here 
but you anc—your friend?” she asked, 
a‘ter a short pause, twisting her fingers in 
an embarrassed kind of way. 

‘‘No, no one,” he answered gravely, but 
with (he merest suspicion of a smile under 
his brown moustache, “But you are not 
afraid of us, oat dg f Youdon’t take us 
for ogres, I hope? Because 1 am afraid it 
is quite inevitable that you must be our 
gucetfor to-nignt. Now,” very gently, 
‘be a good, sensible little woman, and pro 
mise to do what I tell you, for I am_ hor- 
ridly exercised in my mind lest you should 
take cold. Will you promise?’ 

Lesi‘e hesitated a moment, then made 
Up her mind to the inevitabie, 

‘* Yea,’ she murmured, looking up trust- 
fully into the kind strong face and steady 


| gray eyes, 


Phat’s right,”’ he said approvingly. 
had snd was mixing some 
waler in a isrge tum 


cy, at least it 
rns uj bé@ oon- 








tinued, setting down the kettle again, and 
king in a calm, matter-of-course voi. ¢, 


as though ber presencein the house wa, 
the must ordinary ocourrence possible, 
“And I want you to promise me that when 


ua go to your room you will put your feet 
whch water st once, a hot as you can 


bear 
u will find eve in readiness— 

an jos pefore you get into bed 
thie,” touching the tumbler he held, “and 
0 Sep ot SS eT cat ea ae the 
wa sure a ee things to 
the re. You must mind my saying ai! 
” be went on, as & slow, painful 
blush dyed the pokey — “You know 
I am quite an old feliow, old enough to be 
your teer—or your uncle Jim,’’ he added 

with a smile, 

As that moment Carruthers entered the 


room, 

‘Mies Heath,’’ he sald good-bumoredly, 
“has Darreii not told you that your room 
is quite ready? He and 1 are Pas etne 
out diplomas as first class maida, 
Come and inspect our labors,” 

Leslie rose, and both men accompanied 
her across the narrow little hall toa bait. 
open door, through which the bright light 
of a fire gleamed cheerily. 

“You will find things awfully primitive, 
Mise Heatb,’’ said Carrutoers, as sne gave 
him her hand, “but = will excuse de. 
ficiencies, won’t you?’’ 

‘*Exouse them?’’ she said in alow voice, 
“I don’t know how to excuse myself for 
giving you so much trouble, And—and I 
am sure,’ she added uncertainly, ‘that I 
have turned one of you out of your 
room,” 

As she spoke she knew, ina flash, as it 
were, that it was Darrell she had turned 
out of bis room. 

“Good-night,”’ sald the latter, with a 
kindly smile. ‘*You will be good and 
obedient, will you not, and you won’t for. 
get this?” giving herthe tumbier he car. 
ried 


When the two men got back to the sit- 
ting-room again, they took possession of 
their respective chairs, lit their pipes, and 
nat perfectly silent for quite five minutes, 
Carruthers spoke first, 

‘I gay, Lanoe,’’ he said seriously, ‘do 
you suppose there’s the slightest chance 
tbat ellings will come back ere to- 
night?” 

‘Not the faintest, I should say,’’ was the 
answer. ‘Indeed, | am very much 
afraid the roads won’t be navigable for 
some days—that we are prisoners, in 
fact.’’ 

“The deuce! Then what are we to do 
with that giri?’”’ 

‘‘Well—if we can’t got out, I suppose she 
can’t get out either,” 

“Humpb! It’s confoundedly awkward.” 

**] quite agree with you. It is very awk- 
ward,” 

There was a short pause; then Carruthers 
said: 

“Curious that you should know her peo- 
le.”? 

. ‘* Yes, it was curious,’’ replied Darrell, as 
he struck a match. 

“She seems a nice little thing,’’ went on 
the other. “Awfully young, too, and not 
bad-looking.”’ 

Darrell made no reply. He was lying 
back in his chair, watching the biue rings 
—_ curl upwards to the rafter-bound 
ceiling. 

“How do the rations stand?’ he asked 
suddenly. 

“Phew! [don’t know!’ exclaimed Gil- 
bert, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and 
sitting up straight in his chair. ‘Now that 
I come to think of it,there can’t be a super- 
abundance, or Wellings wouldn’t have 
trudged to Princetown in the teeth of & 
comin rm. Oid dunce! as if he couldn’t 
have seen to things sooner,” he mattered, 
resuming his former position, 

“Well, we must inspect the supplies !o 
the morning,” said Darrell tranquilly. 
“*By Jove, how the wind whistles!’ 

‘Yes, and the snow is up to the ledge: of 
the windows already,’’ returned the otber, 
‘tat least, it was steadily progressing that 
way when I opened the back door, Heaven 
knows how high it’ll be before morning. 
Iv’san awful pity we didn’t go Inst week, 
Lance, 1 knew this would come,” 

“In which case poor Miss Heath would 
most certainly have been frczen to death, 
Darrell answered quietly. 

Carruthers looked serious. 

“Ah, yes, I forgot that,” he said. 
little girl, yes, of course.” 

Meanwhile Leslie Heath, in the seclusion 
of her room (or rather, to speak more 
correctly, Oaptain Darrell’s room) was 
inpecting her quarters with some curl- 
os t . 

It wan a good-sized room, quite as lara 
as the sitting-room, uncarpeted, and 0 
severe, almost military simplicity in it 
appointmenta 

tlooked ver. , however, in the 
light of the ng heeped-up fire, which 
blazed in the wide grate, and shone bright 
iy on the bare walls and on the bars of the 
narrow brass bedstead. 

A gun-case anda battered portmanteau, 
almost covered with bhalf-eftaced !abe's, ae 
cupied one corner of the room,and a coup 6 
of tweed coats,smelling strongly of tobaco% 
hung behind the door. ae 

Tired and cold though she was,s wild °© 
sire to scream with laughter took possess!" 
of the girl as she noted the arrangemé? 
made for her comfort. 

A large bath was p!aced immediately 2 
front of the fire, and beside it stood A~- 
of steaming bot water. A pile of cles 
towels lay on a chair. o “ee 

“Siz—no, seven,” murmuree + 
counting them in much smuseme™ 

On the bed was conspicuously 5) 

a masouline dressing-gown, We 
gray and soft. 


‘Poor 


é 
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As this last met her view, Leslie sban- 
doned herself to the agonies of noiseless 


bter. 
ager fellows!” she said half aloud, 
“pow good of them, and yet—how very 
funny!’ 

Here she choked again. 

‘Ov, what woald Aunt Priscilla say? 
How nice they are—especially U Dar- 
rli. And how very strange that] should 
inake tis soquaintance in such an od 
ous way. Oid enough to be my father, 
said. Well, he does not look it, I wonder 
bow wuch brandy be putin thia,’”’ 
ing with much distaste the tumbler she 
had just set down. 

sue took off her drenched little gown, 
and ber equally drenched boots and stock. 
ings, and having put them to dry, brashed 
out ber hair with an ivory-backed brash on 
which an inextricable silver monogram 
flourished, beffilog al! her efforts to de- 
cipher it. 

Then she examined a littie pile of books 
which iay on the manteipiece, consisting 
of s»couple of Freach novels, a railway 
tiwe-table, and a smail morocco-bound 
K ble. 

Oa the fly-leaf of this last was plainly 
written: 

“pancelot E. Darrell, from his loving 
mother,’’ 

lt was his room, then, the girl thought 
with a curious sense of satisfaction, At 
\uis point she became aware that she was 
te: ling rather sleepy; 80 she obeyed Dar- 
reil’s instructions to the letter, > 
od the candle, jumped into bed, and intwo 
iiinutes was fast asleep. 

When she awoke the fire wasout,and the 
roons in darkness; 80 she promptly went to 
sleep again. 

From this sleep she was awakened by 
footsteps passing ber door, and by the 
svund of subdued voloes. Sue got out of 
ted, lit her candle, and looked at her 
watch. 

it was twenty minutes to tweive. Surely 
it must be more than that, she thought in 
some perplexity. 

Soe feltasifshe had been asleep for a 
longtime, Allatonce she became oon- 
scious of a strong, pervading odor of newly- 
made coftee, mingled with the appetizing 
fragrance of fried bacon. 

Was it possible it could be nearly twelve 
uoon? She drow aside the window-bliad, 
aud looked out, 

it was pitch dark. Mach puzzled, she 
examined the clotues she bad hung to the 
fire, They felt quite dry. By this she 
koew that many hours must have 
elapsed. 

Besides, the room felt 80 oold that she 
also knew tue fire must have been out tor 
sone time. 

Like a flash, it occurred to her that the 
snow had risen above the windows, that, 
In fact, they were literally snowed 
up! 

She made a hurried toilette, then, candie 
in band, she went out into the little hall. 
At tbe same moment a door opposite open- 
ed, and Carruthers came out. 

“Good-morning, Miss Heath,” he said. 
“Darrel! and 1 were just holding a council 
uf war as to whether or not we ought 
to let you know that in spite of the dark- 
a. it is time you had some break- 
ant. 

“Ob, we are snowed up, then?’’ she said 
in a troubled voice, 

“Very much so,” was the laughing re- 
ply. 

‘(300d-morning, Miss Heath,” said Dar- 
reéll, as the girl advanced into the room, 
“How did you sieep? I trust you are 
none the worse for your wetting?” 
be added, with a shade of anxiety. 

“I slept very well,’’ she answered slow- 
ly. “And lam nota bitthe worse, Is it 
still snowing?” 

“I amo atraid so, Come and have some 
ae I am sure you must want 

“Wekept yours warm for you,’’ said 
Carruthers, carefully lifting a covered dish 
from before the fire. ‘We must apologize 
lor being rude enough not to wait for you 
bat we were awiully hungry—at least I 
was,’ 

“Well, so am I,’’ confessed Miss Heath, 
seating herself at the table, and accepting 
8 piate of bacon from Oarruthers and a cup 
ot ooftee from Darrell, ‘But,’ she said 
suddenly, witha funny littie smile and 
uplifting ot her eyebrows, ‘has your 
‘ervant come back? And if he bas not— 
. -- cooked the bacon and made the cof 
ee?” 

“We did,” replied Carruthers with par- 
donable pride. ‘At least, I fried the bacon 
and Darreil made the coffee. He says 
tue bacon is done to death, and | 
— cooflee is muddy, What do you 


“I say they are both delicious,”’ said the 
girldemurely. “I do wish I had seen you 
—as cooks, I mean,” she added with « rip- 
pilog little laugh, 

“There is every probability that you may 
866 us in that engaging capacity for some 
Fa to come,”’ gaid Harrell rather rue- 

y. 

“Some days?” she echoed, setting down 
ber cup in dismay, “Do you mean to say 
| can’t go home even today?” 

{netead of answering, Darrell pointed 
¥ the window, where the prospect was 
— indeed, being simply Egyptian dark- 
ne@-a, 

“Do you know how far you are from The 
‘7rauge?”’ be said then, looking at her witb 
amused, kindly eyes, “Quite five miies. 
OK bow the snow has drifted already; 


80d it is still snowing.” 

Aunt Priscilla will be quite crezy,’ 
"Ald poor Lesiiein a despairing kind of 
way And what a nuisance ] shal! be io | 


“Do think so?” said Darrell 
an he slowly took her coup. That we vey 
unkind of you. Have some more 


fee?” 
“Let ustake Miss Heath up to the loft, 
and show her the promising ot the sur- 


country,” suggested Carruth 
when the visitor bad resolutely refused ane 
further nourishment. 
“But—the table! It must be cleared,” she 


waid y- 
“Ob, y course,”’ he lied in doubt- 
tul tones “Come Darreli!" 
“I shall help,” said Miss Heath, who had 
wn care and Aunt Priscila t» the 
winds, and was beginn to enjoy hereeif 
qutwacd, cher the comeopen *Y, o. 
. ny 66- “You 
it 
eas ae eae with the lamp, please, Mr. 


The kitchen was in a state of indesorib- 

wore threw shout iahersiy’ So ehsen 
about im lly on chai 

table, and floor. of oy, 

A cheery fire was burning, however, and 
threw an air of rollicking joviality over the 
whole scene. 

“Pat them down anywhere,”’ said Dar- 
-_ recklessly depoai on the nearest 
= r the cup and saucer and plate he car- 


e 

“Oh no,” remonstrated Leslie, ‘they 
must be washed and = away.’’ 

“*Washed!”’ echoed both of the men help- 
lessly, 

“Ot course,” was tne inflexible reply, as 
the speaker invested herself in a jarge 
white apron, which, by the way, was most 
becoming. 

“Ob, l say, not just now, Miss Heaths,” 
entreated Carruthers patheticaily. ‘There 
are lots of clean ones about somewhere,and 
you’ve no idea how awfully done up we 
both are. Why, lighting these fires alone 
—not t0 mention the cooking—took us a 
good hour. Darrei! used more bad language 
over the aitting-room fire thie morning than 
l’ve beard him give way to all the years 
I’ve known bim.” 

They all laughed, and Leslie, with a dis- 
approving shake of her curly head, began 
in a deft, deligbtfully business-.ike way, to 
reduce the scattered dishes, eto., to some 
kind of order, while the two men seated 
themselves on the partially-cleared table, 
and watched her with combined interest 
and amusement, 

“Now we must have some not water,’’ 
announced this new autocrat of the kitchen. 
“We can’t wash dishes in oold water, 
= know,’ she proceeded kindly t» ex- 
plain. 

aa" not?”’ Carruthers ventured to in- 


quire, 

But Miss Heath did not answer. She 
was rummaging in a drawer for towels. 
Sone looked quite at home, and as busy and 


Da as possible. 

Bo her two slaves meekly got off the 
table, filled up the kettle, and replenished 
the fire, 

‘While it is heating I shall go -” with 
you tothe loft,’’ Leslie said graciously. 
“Perhaps it has left off snowing. Whats 
dear little house it is,” she exclaimed, as, 
aiter a short inspection of the tiny dwelling 
—which wasall on one floor, bungalow 
ame —eone reepeees to climb to the lad- 
der leading to the loft. 

‘You are right,”’ acquiesced Darrell re- 
flectively, ‘it is small, and, yes—it is moat 
certailuly dear, Give me your hand, Miss 
Heath, and mind your head on that heavy 
beam,”’ 

‘Dear me, daylight comes on one quite 
with a shock,” said the girl, blinking her 
eyes a littie. “Ob, ob!’’ sae went on in dis- 
mayed tones, as she took a bird’s-eye view 
of tne surrounding country from the small 
sloping skylight, through whose crevices 
the snow whirled in merrily, ‘‘Why, I 
can see nothing but snow! No road—and 
what a biack sky, asif it might snow for 
weeks, Ob I shall never get nome. This is 
terrible!” sbe concluded despairing|y, all 
her gay spirits deserting her. 

“Never is a long day,’’ said Darrell en- 
couragingly. ‘‘We will bope for better 
things. You bad bettercome down now, 
Miss Heath; itis fartoo oold for you up 
bere.” 

Su they descended tothe kitchen again, 
and with more zeal than discretion on the 
pert of twoofthe performers, washed and 
dried the dishes, thereby breaking two 
plates, and cracking a tumbier, 

When this laborious coca pation was over, 
it was discovered that the sitting-room fire 
had quietly gone out, and by the time it 
was ligh again Carruthers suggested 
that they should have something to 
eat, 


“Wedon’t want to cook anything, you 
know,” he said gleefully. ‘There’s 4 oold 
pie and things in the larder.” ; 

So they had the ‘cold pie and things,’ 
washed down by a bottie of Burgundy, 
and felt much refreshed and invigorated 
thereby. 

Tnen Carrathers went up to the loft again 
to reconnoitre, aid came back with the 
mingled tidings that it nad stopped snow- 
ing, but was freezing bard. 

“Then we must get the door open, and 
try toclear some of the snow from the 
windows,” said Darrell; ‘‘for this prolonged 
lamp-light is rather depressing. : 

Alter some time, and with considerable 
difficulty, they got the door open, and set 
to work witb a will. 

Meanwhile Lesiie, left to herown devices, 
put her own room rights, made ap the 
fires, and explored the larder. 





There was plenty of bacon, auother cold 
pie and an apple tart, besides a couple oO! 
fowls. and a fair supply of nice tinned 
meats ; 

| There were also tt” 1s «0 idense 
pilw, and @ jar f hail @ ics 
: aVee put t i6 4 bts ‘ og etab Ne 





i 
| 





whatever, Coffee there was in abund- 
ance. 

Shortly after dusk, the windows were 
co ively clear; and when the men 
came in, cold and bungry, half an hour or 
8o later exclaimed with pieasure at 
the inviting aspect of the kitehen, which 
wesin a of rampant peatue™> and 
Ulumined by a roaring fre. 

A dainty little figure half-concealod in 
On enormous white apron was flitting about, 
with flashed cheeks and —— eyes, 
andan air of gleeful, obildlike import- 


“Ob, there you are,” it said as they en- 
tered. “How cold both look! | was 
{oat coming to ask /f you would mind hav- 

pg dinner or supper, or whatever it is to 
be, here; it isso warm and cosy, and will 
save ever so much trouble, not to mention 

Because you know’” she added with 
an adorable seriousness, ‘‘we must be care- 
ful of them.” 

“So we must,” uliesced Oarruthers 

vely. ‘‘Besides, it will be twice as 
olly here, Let me light the lamp, Miss 


They all helped to get the somewhat 
heterogeneous evening meal ready, and 
whi it was all over they drew 
round the fire in quite a cosy friendly 
fashion, 

Lesiie insisted that her kind boasts 
should smoke their cigars or pipes as 
usual, 

“Just as if I werea’t bere, you know,”’ 
she sald coaxingly. 

(TO BB OCONTINUBD,] 
_—_ OO 


OOLD BLASTS. 

The cold in St. Petersburg is at times too 
intense for any outdoor auwusement, Last 
rears for example, 4 brilliant fete on the 
ce had to be put off three or four times in 
succession owing to the oold, the ther- 
mometer registering no less than 25 6 de- 
grees below sero. 

It is on days like these that one realizes 
what anortbern winter ie generally sup- 
posed to be, when all schools are closed, 
the university unvisited by professors 
and students and the churches literally 
empty. 

Generally speaking, when the cold is so 
intense as 25 6 degrees, there is little or no 
wind. 

Thie is very fortunate for those unhappy 
people whom duty or miafortune obliges to 
be out of doors, for on aday like that the 
faintest breeze that ever spread its wings 
would prove shaper than a rezor’s blade, 
and mayhap quite as dangerous, 

Asa rule, however, the day is calm, the 
air perfectly still and the vault of heaven 
of a delightful blue, 

Ats times I have occasionally seen, 
and more frequentiy heard of, birde 
in the air suddenly stopping in their fight 
and dropping down like stones rigid and 
cold to the earth below. 

I bave also come across a far more pain- 
fal sight—men and horses whose earthly 
career had been similarly put an end 
to. 
It is often the case with car drivers, Of 
course, the carmer often drop off asleep 
daring the weary hours of the night while 
walting for the fare that never o omes, and 
when the thermometer is at. 25 degrees 
below zero sleep invariably merges into 
death, 

Well-meant efiorts are perseveringly 
made to keep these unfortunate men from 
being mortally frozen. 

Immense fires, for example, like the 
funeral pyres of old, sre lighted in all the 
frequented streets, and ke yoved pos | night 
and day, the red glow of the ocoaland wood 
fire forming a charming contrast t the 
white giistening sheet of snow, especially 
when twilight, the ‘ ntof dim @u.chant- 
ments,’ heralds in the night. 

But tn spite of all precautions every win- 
tera large number of drivers are found 
frozen in their droechkys by shivering po- 
licemen—thermselves but a few roinvves 
from death's door, 

Naurally people try to keep within 
doors when the meroury gets below twenty 
degrees, for, in spite of thetr northern cli 
mate, educated Kassians are inoompar- 
ably more sensitive © the cold than we 
are, 

Thia, of course, is the inevitable result of 
the ener'ating training they receive 
Brought up, a8 they are,in bouses bullt 
with » specia! eyeto warinto, and in rooms 
heated by Cyclopean stoves, which malin 
talu a tewperature varying from sixty to 
aevonty seven degrees Fahrenheit, once 
they sally forth from these bot houses in 
winter they are wrapped ap in furs, goats 
ueir korchiefs and other articies of apparei 
to such an extent that their own mothers 
would not recognize thew. 

Tbere is, however, one absurd idea in 
connection with a Russian winter, which 
shou!d be exploded onoe for all. 

{alludeto the alleyed frequency witu 
which a perfect stranger, generally a pea- 
gant, will sdie up te an unsuspecting 
passer-by, and, snatching up @ handful of 
tine snow, will net to work, without a word 
of warning, and scrub his cheeks and ru 
and puil bie nome till they have changed 
tbeir white color fora ruddier hue, which 
would te very embarrassing if it only 
lasted, Now, I nave spect many winters 
in this country, and bad favorable oppor- 
tunities for obeerving exciting incidents of 
tois kind if they coourred, yet I bave never 
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Tovausnine Parsr.—aA pian for rend- 
ering paper as tough as or leather has 
been recently introduced on the Continent; 
it consists of mixing chloride of zinc with 
the pulp in the course of manufacture. It 
has found that the greater degree of 
concentration of the zino solution the great- 
er will be the toughness of the paper. It 
can be used for making boxes, combs, for 
roofing and even for making boats, 


Woo. ann Motus,—For the effectual 
protection of woolen against moths 
the nee of oedar- boxes and closets ts 
ineu (Tl stent, and It is stated that there is no 


other weans of the rava- 
ges of the insects but to y Inclose 
the woolensin material wh is not attack - 
ed ty the moth, such as cotton cloth. 


Woolen goods brushed clean from dust, 
folded er and put into cotton bags 
which were wel! tied, have been found per- 
fectly intact when taken out at the change 
of the season. 


HAND GrenapDes.—A physician writes, 
that the solution used in t hand-gren- 
ades now offered so extensively for sale is 
easily and oheaply made by twenty 
pounds of common aalt, ten pounds of sal 
ammoniac ( muriate of ammonia, to be had 
of any druggist) and dissolve in seven gal- 
jons of water, When dissolved it oan be 
bottled and kept In each room of the house, 
In case of a fire one or two bottles should 
be turown with force into the burning 
place, bard enough to break them, and the 
fire will certainly be extinguished, 


KeBRONZING.—A convenient a yee 
tion tor rebronzing | ae “nw ta made by 
mixing bronze powder with any transpar- 
ont varnish—say amber, gum damar or 
copal, Do not mix more than you are going 
to use at once, because most bronze 
powders act as poworful dryers, and what 

ou have left of the mixture soon becomes 
ard and useless, It is best to put little of 
the varnish in a sinall, fat saucer, and 
some of the loose powder next to It, and 
unix with the brush while you are using it, 
at « painter mixes colors on bis palette. 


Lit Uv.—Some German doctors have de- 
vised an instrument for illuminating from 
the outside some of the cavities of the body 
such asthe larynx and nose, The inatru- 
ment isa polished glass rod, to one end of 
which a small electric incandescent lamp 
is attached. The lightof the lamp is roe- 
ected equally through the whole glass rod 
to ita other end, which is pl on the 
skin of the throat in the case of a laryngos- 
copical examination being required, Then 
the Interior of the larynx becomes illumi- 
nated sufticently for laryngoscopy. If this 
luuiinous glass rod is appl to the sclero- 
tic, the interior of the eyebail can be «x- 
amined inthe same way asby using au 
ophthalmoscope, As the glass rod remains 
cold it can be employed in operative sur- 
wery to light the natural and artifical cavi- 


ties. 
A a AT 


Farm and arden. 

Hawks,—A hawk usually alights belore 
attempting to catch a chick In order to 
make observation, Fasten asteel trap on 
« tall pole, and the chanoes are that the 
hawk will alight thereon and pe caught. 


F xNOU«es,— I'ne smaller the field the more 
fence required and tbe more land taken 
from cultivation, Tne more oblong the 
tield, the more fence required to enclose a 
given area; conversely, Loe nearer a sjuare 
ia the fleld the less fence is required, 


CHANGE OF SOIL.—A complete change 
of the soll in flower-pota ia sometimes 
necessary, and will enables plant to secure 
more food and grow better, Ifthe sawe 
noil is used too long it may become unfit 
tor the health of the plants, as well aa har- 
bor worms and parasitic insecots. 


NotHiIna New.—The farmer who thinks 
there can be nothing new In agriculture 
svould remeinber that thirty or forty yoara 
ago his grandfather thought the same way, 
it is @ fact, agriculture has made more 
advancement during the pest ten years 
than ip @oy other ten years ofthe world’s 
hietory. 


.P16s.—Very often the opinion prevails 
that most any kind of quarters are good 
enough for the pigs, Other animals are 
g:ven plenty room and plenty of fresh air, 
while the pigs are buddied in close and 
crowded ns. Make the hog houses 
roomy and construct it in such @ way as to 
adioit the ght 


VeRMIN.—Plant lice of all kinds, and 
many Olber insects can be destroyed by tue 
kerosene 6imulalon, or mixture of aerosene 
and soap. It can be prepared by taking soft 
soap one (uartor bard brown sap,or what 
instill better, whale oll soap, oue fourth 
pound; two quarts hot water, and one pint 
kerosene, Mtir till all are permanently mix- 
ec. ‘Then to one part of this mixture add fif- 
teen partsof water. A foroe pump ia the beat 
thingto apply it with, 

SS 

Kits, convulsions, dizziness and head- 
a:oe aré@ preve ted and cured by using 
Warner's Sa'e Cure. Why? Dr. Owen 
h.com saye: *Thetenu ty (watery condition ) 
ofthe blood in Bright's Disease produces 


once seen anything answering to the de-| cerebral symptoma, the serous (watery 
snipers Gara s men weekee, 5: | portion ) is filtered through the biood ves 
‘a —> 6 <= ; -- | aale of ne brain, causing eosewla and 

As the bair bes « shadow, #0 the siigbtest | . bend ane 4 ~~ ao 
rs none oe mabe = ay ot peg ae ge s Vie . iu Warner's at | 
the sca! pin nee y the une P . ; too 
Warners Log Cabin HAIR TONI¢ a - 

Treatores the velr and has no e708 is 
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Pecullar People. 

There waa once, and probably is still, a 
set or sect of people in a certain country 
who Jaid good claim to the distinctive titie 
of being peculiar. In their small, igno- 
rant way they are very peculiar. 

The great world outside their little circle, 
entirely ignoring ite own vagaries of 
thought and conduct, denounces them as 
stupid—ae sort of fanatics, who walk in the 
feeble light of thelr own making. 

All which, no doubt, in # certain sense is 
true, for it appears that, allied w some cu- 
rious theological notions they have, these 
people have no belief in the curative pow. 
ers of medicine, and in the buur of sick- 
ness scornfully refuse the ministrations of 
the protessors of the healing art. 

In such # case their cardinal doctrine is 
that if the patient cannot be cured by 
faith he cannot be cured at all—the re 
sources of science and cxperience are un 
availing, and the sufferer ought calmly to 
‘yield to time and mortal cust)m.’’ 

He muet be dull, indeed, who cannot 
perceive that we may take these peuple as 
a choice sample of some others in the 
world, 

The truth fs, that all of us are peculiar 
ju our ways and idivsyncracica—some of us 
more so than others, because more de 
monstrative—which facts give some color 
w the assertion that all mankind, at some 
time or other of their lives, are mad upon 
some particular point. 

That may be 60, for does not the sun, the 
source of all life on our planet, have his 
aberrations? Do not astronomers tell us 
that this very year he is playing fantastic 
tricks with himself? 

If, then, that great luminary is occasion- 
ally eccentric, how can poor man, dressed 
up for the fillul fever of & few years’ ex- 
istence, help being 80 alao ? 

But we apprehend that madness or lu 
nacy, however temporary, is not the 
proper term for phases of bebavior that 
are, if not universal, at the least general. 
The word ‘‘peculiar’’ seems more spplica 
ble—it sounds better. 

And if we examine the subject with the 
reepectiul consideration it demands, we 
shall not be long in arriving at the conclu. 
sion that every individual, every man, 
woman and child, is peculiar, Races are 
peculiar, eleo nations, 

Peculiarities run through the entire so 
cial, moral apd mental characteristics of 
the commonwealth of mankind. Should 
we attempt to go deeply into details, de 
pend upon it we should soon stop, startled 
at even the superficia! results. 

We have the sense to wear veils of al! 
kinds and hues, and to put some decent re 
straint upon our natural tendency to exu 
berate, but forall that we are very pecu 
lear. 

It would be instructive 
then glanced at the 

p every side of us 


if we now and 
instances abounding 


What is society but a ma Y 
; Very peculiar ins » Oultwardly 
al) is smooth and harmon , nWward y 
the most active antagoniams «a it w rk. 






And the whole structure is held ensthien | 
by the very discordances and conflicting 
interests of which it is built. 

They gravitate to a common centre; but 
the individual cbaracteristics, whether 
good or bad, are always prominent. And 
not to offend our self.compiacency, we po 
litely call them peculiarities. They begin 
in childhood, and only end with the last 
scene of all. 

But perbaps it is the faculty of being 
peculiar, or rather, having peculiarities, 
which makes what we style character, and 
imparts stamina to our respective /-.dividu. 
aiities. If that is so, itm a blessed privi- 
lege to be peculiar, and we ought to pr se 
it accordingly. 

Pecullarity is the keystone that binds the 

human arch. Still, we are inclined to 
think—all due deference being paid to 
theory and fact—that many of our pecu 
liarities are not pretty, many of them are 
bard and angular, and a good mary more 
of them might be profitably improved out 
of sight. 
We are so tar thorough going optimists 
as to believe that the great bulk of our pe 
culiarities are tar from being bad. Many 
are Christian and noble; there are ‘‘ser. 
mons in stones and good in everything;”’ 
but we must protest against them that 
warp the heart and dwarf the understand 
ing. 

It is all very well for the presentin those 
who are very weak to be peculiar; but if 
the peculiarity is serious or wrong, the 
sooner those in its thral] are educated out 
of it the better it will be for them and 
those succeeding them. 

An eccentricity is rarely a virtue. To 
maintain its identity there must be gross 
ignorance or intense selfishness; gener 
ally both are found in nourishing conjunc- 
tion, 

Therefore, the very peculiar people to 
whom we would specially allude are not 
those who invite either respect or affection. 
(), the contrary they are repellant—obnox. 
ious W the higher sentiments of cultivated 
humanity. 

———-» - Se 

Wat discord should we bring into the 
universe if our prayers were all answered! 
Tuen we should govern the world, and not 
God, Aud do you think we should govern 
it better? It gives me only pain when | 
hear the iong, wearisome petitions of men 
asking for they know not what. As tright- 
ened women clutch at the reins when there 
is danger, 80 do we grasp at God's govern. 
ment with our prayers. Thanksgiving 
with a full heart; and the rest, silence and 
submission to the Divine Will. 

Vice is ever seeking to poison the beauty 
of virtue. The vicious man, when looking 
upon the frank and open countenance of a 
child, finds something to rebuke the work. 
ings of his guilty soul, while the virtuous 
man sees something in it to love and ad 
mire; butin the former the influence too 
often loses its effects, whilethe latter teels 
an elevation of the soul in coming in con- 
tact with the innocence and purity of child. 
hood. 

No man’s spirits were ever hurt by do- 
ing hie duty. On the contrary, one good 
action, one temptation resisted and over- 
come, one sacrifice of desire or interest, 
purely tor conscience sake, will prove a 
cordial for weak and low spirits beyond 


“| what either indulgence or diversion can do 


for them. 

Lat us cherish sympathy. By attention 
and exercise it may be improved in every 
man It prepares the mind for receiving 
the impressions of virtue; and without it 
there can be no true politeness. Nothing 
is more odious than that insensibility 
which wraps a man up in himself and bis 


own concerns. o 


Ir a3 man will only start with a fixed and 
honorable purpose {in life, and strictly and 
persistently attempt to carry it out to the 
best of his ability, undismayed by failure 
or delay, the time may be long in coming, 





be achieved. 
In the exhaustiess catalogue of Heaven's | 
| mercies to mankind, the power w av 
finding some germs miort e ba 
| est trials must ever occupy the foremos 
piace; not only because it supports and 


cette co when we most require to be 
sustained, but because in this source of con- 
solation there is something, we have reason 
to believe, of the Divine Spirit; something 
of that goodness which detects, amidst our 
own evil doings, a redeeming quality; 
something which, even in our fallen na- 
ture, we possess in common with the an- 
gels; which had its being in the old time 
when they trod the earth, and linger on it 
yet, in pity. 

Naver be sorry for any generous thing 
that you ever did, even if it was betrayed. 
Never be sorry that you were magnani- 
mous, if the man was mean afterwards. 
Never be sorry that you gave; it was rigbt 
tor you to give, even if you were imposed 
upon. You cannot afford to keep on the 
safe side by being mean. 

Tue general cry is against ingratitude; 
but surely the complaint is misplaced, it 
should be against vanity. None but direct 
villains are capable of wilful ingratitude; 
but almost everybody is capable of think 
ing he hath done more than another de 
serves, while the other thinks he hath re 
ceived less than he deserves. 

Tag only way of keeping «8 secret is to 
forget itas soon as communicated. You 
may have a considerable reputation for con 
sistency in this matter, thus easily acquired. 
The only secret worth knowing in this life 
is, how one man may contrive to be better 
thau another; all the rest is mere alchemy. 

Oncgwy in the sacred precincts of any 
home, admitted to its privacy, sharing its 
life, all that you see and hear should be 
come a sacred trust. It is as really con 
temptible to talk about such things as it 
would be to stca! the silver, or borrow the 
books and forget to return them. 


How many people would feel aggrieved 
if they were told thatin fucure each day, 
for them, would be shortened by two or 
three hours. Yet how continually do they 
recklessly throw away as much and more 
time every day of their lives, as if tor them 
it were without value! 

Tuexe is enough in the world to com- 
plain about and fiod fault with, if men 
have the disposition. We often travel oa 
hard and uneven roads; but with a cheer- 
ful spirit we may walk thereon with com 
fort, and come to the end of our journey 
im peace, 

Txovues we secm grieved at the short- 
ness of life in general, we are wishing 
every period of itat an end. The minor 
longs to be of age, then to be a man of 
business, then to make up an estate, then to 
arrive at honors, then to retire. 

Hours have wings and fly up to the 
Author of Time, and carry news of our 
usage; ail our prayers cannot entreat one 
of them to return or slacken his pace; the 
ill usage of every minute is a new record 
against us in heaven. 

A sUDD&N thougoat—a happy hit—we 
are too apt vw calla luckyone. Will it be 
the worse if we give it a better name, and 
say it isa gift! The thankfulness implied 
in gilt may make it a blessing. 


THE martyrs to vice far exceed the mar. 
tyra to virtue, both in endurance and in 
number. §8o blinded are we by our pas 
sions, that we suffer more to be damned 
than to be saved. 

PgOPLE do not persist in their vices be- 
cause they are not weary of them, but be. 
cause they cannot leave them off. It is the 
nature of vice to leave us no resource but 
in iteelt. 

‘WHEN & men has no longer any concep 
lion of excelence above his own, his voy 
age is done, he is dead—dead in the tres 





but come it will, when that purpose wi/] | 


passes and sin of blear-eyed vanity. 


| Lure often seems but along shipwreck, 


of which the debris are friendship, glory 
ar ve; tue shores of our existence are 
- a oy 

Now is a 4 6 very best time, if we 
Mace 


The Werld’s Happenings. 


The dog tax adds $30,000 a year to Con. 
necticut’s treasury. 
In Savannah, Gs., negro laborers refuse 


te work with Italians. 


A Norwalk, Conn., man has equandered 
9600, 000 in three years. 


A New York lady was lately seen with a 
uny wateh in the back of her glove. 


Two aged inmates of the Ramsey county, 
Minn., Poor House eloped recently, 


Near Cheyenne, W. T., is & horse farm 
of 120,000 acres, on which are 5, 000 horses, 


A pew cannon made for a Russian iron- 
clad throws a solid shot weighing 1685 pounds. 


A bill ‘‘to regulate the sale of horse. 
fiesh for human food'' is before the English Varlia- 
ment. 


A Hungarian woman lately had a sneez- 
ing spell which, it is reported, lasted for more than 
% bours, 


A messenger ‘‘boy’’ aged 70 is said to 
be in the employ of the Western Union Company at 
Bradford, Conn, 


Since 1871 2500 000 Germans have quit 
the Fatherland, Of this great host 2,000,000 have 
came to America. 


“Evugleh fakirs paint sparrows yellow 
and sell \hem for canaries.’’ So says the queerest 
of the current items, 


A New York grocer advertises his busi- 
ness by stenciiing hie name and address in red ink 
on every eg« he sells, 


A bridegroom at Monroe, Ga, being 
without money, gave the justice a little rabbit dog 
which be had with Lim, 


There are in Vienna at present six com- 
panies who make a business of hiring out steam 
boilers to swal! manufacturers. 


It cosis $25,000,000 to govern London, 
with a population of 4,500,000, and it costs §33, 000, 000 
togovern New York, with a population of 1, 500,- 
000. 


The Empress of Austria carries a travel. 
ing basket fitted up so that she is able to make soup 
on the cars. It has silver saucepans with gold han- 
dies. 


A Chicago baby—little Julia Orine Ba 
ker—smilingly exhibited at birth a nice upper row of 
six front teeth and four pericct ones on the lower 
» ume, 


A Burlington, Iowa, man, who bad been 
reporter, editor, sheriff and chief of police by turns, 
was bunkoed out of $5,000 recently by a very shal- 
low device, 


An indication of the growth of the mor- 
phine craze is given by a Portland, Me., manufac- 
turer, who has made and sold 25,000 hypodermic 
nee dies since 18388, 


The Connecticut Legislature has passed 
a law waking the tapping of a telephone wire a mis- 
demeanor, evidence for a recent divorce sult having 
been gained in that way. 


An oyster recently dredged up in Eng 
iish waters measured 7 inches iu length, the same io 
breadth, and Wjg inches around the outside edge, 
and weighed 34 pounds, 


To such an extent do paradoxes prevail 
in Holland that even cows’ tails grow upward, for, 
with a view of cleanliness, the tall is tied up to & 
ring iu the roof of the stable, 


A wealthy-New York physician, while 
riding about in his carriage on sick calls, enter- 
tains himseli by jiugling a lot of unset diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds in his hands, 


A cellar full of good cider proved very 
fiandy for quenching a fire that broke out in Ecward 
Bliss’ house, at Brimfield, Mass., during a recent 
cold spell, the pump being frozen. 


It is said that a busy doctor not far away 
vent ina certificate of death to the Health Officer and 
inadvertentiy placed his name in the space for 
*‘cause of death,’’ This is what might be called ac- 
cidental exactness, 


A horse down town that graduated from 
the coal business evidently hasn't realized the fact 
yet, tor several times a day it vexes its new owner— 
a buckster—and interferes with foot travel by back- 
ing on to the pavement. 


lo San Francisco last week a man and 
his wife lost their minds through the excessive use 
of morphine and cocaine, and were sent to « hospl- 
tal forthe insane. Oftentimes the husband's Cco- 
caine bill amounied to #4 per day. 


A Biaten Island man counts his coffia 
ainong his household effects, He spent two weeks 
coustructing it, and he now uses it as a sort of warc- 
robe, keeping it im the entry close to an oll fash- 
toned clock that looks a good deal like a companion 
burial casket, 


Baluon keepers in Grass Valley, Cal, 
lately organized a ‘‘trust’’ and raised the price of 
beer to 10centsa glass. Then a new comer opened 
asaloon, and, with the beverage at 5 cents, did & 
land-office business until the ‘trust’? made it worth 
his while to leave town, 


A young woman of Ridgeway, Canada, 
has had the banns of matrimony between herselfand 
two of her lovers read in the parisn church, the 
clergyman having decided that she is free to choose 
between them atthe altar. This isa new and start- 
ling departare in weddings. 


Eaterprise, even though it be of # {une 
real kind, is always appreciated in the West. And 
so there is not a little subdued rejoicing among U 
live citizens of Chadron, Nebraska, because that 
town can now supporta hearse. The first funera. 
which the vebicle was used occurred a few Jay 
ago. 





A strange accident recently befell 5 
young French lady he Lleoe f tw Mayor 
rveux She was playing with « t 
ber lap whea she suddenly rew 
remained motioniess. A OGair-f a4 | 
her sku Bhe never reoove j i 


died soon afterward 
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AWAKE, 





BY MAGGIE D, WILLIAMS, 
Awake, my darling, awake!/ 
The day js dawning so »right, 
That soon the earth will be In a flood 
Of the sun’s warm rosy light! 


Phe sweetest of perfumes is wafted 
On the gentle morning breese, 

And the birds have commenced to sing | 
All gally among the trees, 


My lips, too, could join the chorus, 
If you would but heed my call; 
Awake, then, my darling, awake before 
From the rose the dewdrops fail, 


Butamidst these Joys of nature 
My heart seems ready to break; 

Ou! listen, my love, *tis the dawn of day, 
Awake, my darling, awake! 


One of the Many. 


BY CURTIS YORKESE. 














/T\UEY had veen married tor rather more 

| than a vear—Jim Oarrol and his pretty 

little wife—and their baby daughter 
was two months old. 

He wasa fine fellow was J/im—well set- 
up, and good to look at; chivalrous, honest 
and upright as the day. 

But though he came of good old stock— 
of which he was the last—he was only a 
salary, which of course he might lose with 
cierk 1n an architects office, with a miserable 
Lis situation any day. 

It will be clear, I hope, tothe meanest 
understanding, that under these circum- 
atauces he nad not the smallest right to 
think of matrimony. 

So when he had the audacity to propose 
for Marjory Linton, neice and ward of the 
pompous and wealthy old Joseph Linton, 
of Manchester, that old gentleman gave 
bim a very short shrift, and promptly 
suowed bim the door. 

And when, a month later, pretty inde- 
pendent Marjory ran away with this same 
handsome, impecunious Jim Oarrol, her 
irate uncle—to use his own expressions— 
‘washed bis hanis of her, and closed his 
doors against ber and her husband for 
ever,” 

At this terrible sentence Marjory did not 
trouble herself very much; nor did her hus- 
band allow it to effect his peace or his 
mind, 

He was too happy to care whether ali the 
rich old men in Europe elosed their doors 
against bim, 

Tuey lived inatiny house with a red- 
bricked pointed-gabled terrace st Cum- 
berwell: and they bad enough to pay the 
rent, and to make ends meet generally, 
especially after the baby came, 

But they loved each other passionately, 
and that made things easier. 

Marjory was the most sunny-hearted and 
hopetul of little women; and she was quite 
sure that some day, Dornton and Cox— 
awakening to a sense of Jim’s abilities— 
would take him into partnership, and make 
his fortune, 

But, alas! for Marjory’s dreams, on the 
particular evening on which this story 
opens, Carrol was wending his way home- 
wards dejectediy enough; for Dornton and 
Cox, having had heavy losses lately, were 
reducing their staff of clerks; and among 
those dismissed to-day was James Oarrol. 
Jim felt stanned and bewildered; for sit- 
uations were not so plentiful as blackberries 
in Lapdon in 1884, any more than they are 
now, 

‘Ou, Jim, bow late you are!” cried little 
Mrs. Carrol, as she flew to the door to meet 
her busband. ‘I thought you were never 
coming! I had to put the baby to bed at 
last.” 

‘Had you dearf”’ he answered absently, 
43 he fullowed her into the small bat cozy 
Sitliny-room. 

He looked depressed and out of sorta, 
Marjory thought. Perhaps he had one of 
his bad headaches. 

But like a wise little wife she asked no 
questions, only poured out his tea, and 
gave bim his slippers, 

He did not eat anything, she noted; buat 
sent up his cup to be filled again and again 
snd again, draiing it each time more 
feverishly. 

He was very silent too. 

“Is anything the matter, dear?’”’ his wife 
*aid in anxious tones, 

‘Yes, Marjory,” he answered with an 
*tfort. Then, after a pause, he told her the 
trouble, 

For a moment ber sunny tace was cloud- 
1; this was a contingency which they had 
‘ever contemplated. Then she said very 


ravel y— 


& 





Never mind, Jim. It will not be dif 
for you to get another situation. I see 
scores of advertisements in the papers | 
} Svery day 


But Carrol was not so sanguine. He was 
of s more gloomy temperament than 
Marjory. 

He would not be cheered, not even when 
baby woke up, and smiied and cooed in 
his face, as was her wont. 

“You see, Jim,” sald Marjory cheerily, 
“we still have a good part of your last 
galary. It ie not quarter-day yet for a good 
while; and we can eoonomise in little 
things. We might let Ann go,”(Ann was 
the small mald-of-all-work); “she is get- 
ting very careless;she broke three plaies 
yesterday. If I bave a charwoman to come 
in on Saturdays, Ican easily manage the 
work myself, Baby isso good: and requires 
80 little attenticn.”’ 

Jim put bis arm round her as she knelt 
beside bim. 

“Dear little woman,” he said, “I could 
not let you do that. Not yet, at least.” 

They studied the papers diligently day 
after day. 

Carrol answered innumerable advertise- 
ments, both by post and personally; bat in 
vain; though he spent an alarming sum in 
postage stamps, and returned night after 
night, weary, heartsick and footsore. 

The days went on; quarter-day drew 
nearand passed: and the Uarroi’s little store 
of money melted away. 

The baby had been iil, several trades- 
men’s Sills, small but imperative, had had 
to be paid. 

The weather was oppresively hot and 
enervating, and Marjory’s little face began 
to look pinched and worn; tur the baby 
was peevish and tretful, requiring constant 
nursing and attention: and the servant had 
been dismissed some time ago. 

Anotber week passed, 

Jim felt almost desperate, for he could 
obtain no employment; and to make mat - 
ters worse, the baby ot 111 again. 

It seemed a kind of wasting, nameless 
illness, 

She cried and wailed night and day, and 
grew almost hourly more shadowy look 
ing. 

The doctor whom Carrol at last called in 
shook his head, asked a few questions, and 
advised a change of air, and ordered the 
young mother to take plenty of nourishing 
tood. 

With a view to furthering the latter ob- 
ject—cbange of air being out of question— 
Jim pawned bis watch and chain. 

Poor fellow; he felt shamefaced and em- 
barassed enough as he too« the ticket, and 
buttoned his coat over his now cihainless 
waistcoat. 

But the money so obtained kept them 
going for some little time; and Carrol, 
meanwhile, did not relax his efforts to ob. 
tain employment. 

He soarched with anxious diligence in 
each evening’s paper the column devoted 
to vacant situations, and answered several 
advertisements which seemed singularly 
suitable. 

But those who have studied that column 
—not for amusement, but for dear life— 
know that of these advertisements only 
too many are simply swindies, and that 
the comparatively few that are bona fide 
are speedily secured by those who have 
eitber the influence or the experience 
which Jim had not. 

He set off every morning for the city, 
neglected no opportunity, jeft unturned 
no stone, Sutin vain. 

He used to dine in town, he told his 
wite; but in reality nothing passed his lips 
from the time he went out in the morning 
until he retarned, unsuccessful, hopeless, 
and exhausted, in the evening. 

Marjory never guessed this, and she ber- 
self did without absolute necessaries, ail- 
ently, and with an uncompiaining cheer- 
fulness. 

It was a terrible time for them both; per- 
haps it was the hardest on Jim, for he had 
not Marjory’s elastic hopeful nature, her 
happy, almost childlike trust and fait that 
things would be better by and by. 

He felt, too, that he had brought her ‘o 
this lite of poverty and privation, whiot: 
he seemed #0 powerless to avert; and as he 
thought of the future—grim and black, and 
uncheered by any gleam of hope—his 
heart sickened and died within him. 

In September they moved out of their 
pretty nome, to a very smai! and dingy 
cottage that stood alone, a little way back 
from a side street, behind a large timber 
yard. 

It was not an attractive dweiling, but ! 
was very cheap, and the rent of their for- 
mer house was now out of the question. 

To detray the various inevitabie expenses 
oonnected with tue removal, and one or 
other necessary Outlays, they sold some of 


their furniture, and a fow ner things be 
sides. 

Marjory’s )eweiry ad all gone &@ mz q 
time ago. 
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One day, in walking westward along 
Fleet Street, Carrol met an old fellow clerk 
by name Archie Lyle, 

“Hallo, Oarrol!l”’ Lyle exciaimed, grasp- 
ing the former’s hand heartily, and turping 
to walk alongside, “How are you? Have 
not seen you fora month of Sundays, Wny 
you look down in the mouth, old man. 
W hat’s up, eh?’’ 

“Nothing particular,” replied the other 
coldly enough, “except that I baue been 
out of a situation aince | feft Dornton and 
Cox. Inspecting public buildings—when 
you have a wile and child to keep on notb- 
ing is not a particularily exhilarating 
or lively occupation,” he continued bit- 
terly. 

“By Jove, no!” said the other in serious 
tones. 

He wasa good-natured, easy-going fel- 
low, who had rarely known the want of a 
five pound note, and who, as a rule, bad 
only to sit still, and let the things come to 
bim. 

“I'm awfully sorry, old fellow.’”’ he went 
on awkwardly. ‘You know I'l! never for- 
got the lift you gave me two years ago, I'm 
awfuily sorry,” be continued, with less 
tact than good nature; “upon my soul, | 
don’t know when | was so hard upas I am 
this month, Untii I ges my next quarter's 

” 

“Confound you? Whatare you talking 
about?”’ interrupted Oarrol baughtily. ‘Do 
you take me for a beggar?’’ 

Lyle murmured some confused and awk - 
ward apology. 

**] don’t want your money,” Oarrol went 
on in brusque tones, “Oan you tell me of 
anytuing ] can get todo? Anything. | 
am not proud,” he went on with a sbort 
laugh. 

The other cogitated, then shook his head 
sadly. 

“By the way,” hesaid suddenly, when 
they had crossed several streets in com 
parative silence, ‘‘you are a good draughts. 
man, are you not? You havea good idea 
of plans and ali that?’’ 

‘*] ought to have,” returned Carrol dryly 
‘seeing I have been a clerk in an architect's 
office for the last tnree years." 

“Ah, yes, to besure, Well, I know de- 
signs are wanted fora new Lospital some. 
wheres near Manchester. The premium 
is five hundred dollars. Now-~-’’ 

“For God’s sake, tell me,” interru;sed 
the other eagerly and hoarsely, ‘‘do you 
think I bave any chance?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Lyle, ‘‘l was going to have 
a.ry. My father has an idea that 1 ought 
to distinguish myseit in that line; but 1’m 
an awiul duffer on plans—always was. 
So if you care to go ip for it—it’s a goodish 
premium —it might be worth your while, 
And, by the way, Carrol, don’t sign your 
name: for | believe your wife's uncle is to 
be one of the judges, He is still no end 
down on you, and it might makea dif 
ference. See? Sign it—oh, anything you 
like, and send it under coverto me, You 
can trust me notto father it,” he added 
laugningly. ‘I’ll send you all the par- 
ticulars to-morrow, and let you know when 
ever the thing’s decided."’ 

‘‘Lyle, I cannot thank you sufficiently,’’ 
said Carrol, unsteadily, “though 1 fear I 
nave little chance.”” 

‘‘Pooh!” replied the other in airy tones, 
‘you’ ve as good a chance as any one of the 
reat.’’ 

‘How soon must it go In,” asked Oarrol 
feveriably. 

“Ab, let’s see—I think in a fortnight— 
but 1’li let you know.’’ 

They were in the Strand by this time, 
and Lyle stopped at the nearest restaurant 
for it was past two o'clock, 

Carrol declined bis companion’s invita. 
tion to accompany him, and with a grasp 
of the hand the two men parted, 

Jim turned down a side street, and 
thence through the Embankment gardeus 
to the river. 

He cid not feel very hopetul, for when 
the body is weak, the spirit Js apt to be 
weak too; and big, stalwart looking tellow 
as he was, OUsrrc) had but little stawina; 
past months of ceaseless anxiety—and 
lately of almost starvacion—had told on 
him terribly. 

He walked slowly slong the Embank- 
meotand across Westminster bridge and so 
on bome. 

Marjory met bim with ber usual cheery 
smile; but he fancied her sweet face was 
paler and more worn looking than usual 
and the baby’s eyes unaturally large and 
bright, seemed to follow bim reproach- 


fully. 
His wite clapped her bands joyfully, 
when he told her of Lyle’s proposal, and 
| she was 8) merry and hopeful all the even. 
| ing that Jim teit bis «p.rits rise 
Sbe prepared a nice iitle supper for hig 
too; and Jim did not notics for a woadei 





| 


that one or two of their cherished books 
had disappeared. 

Baby was very good to-night, she did 
not cry atall; and the evening was the 
most cheerful they had passed forsome 
time. 

in the evening of the following day came 
the promised letter from Lyle, and as soon 
ae it was light next morning Carroi began 
his task, 

He worked hard and patiently, but he 
suffered terribly irom nervous headaches; 
he took even ices food than usual; ani toe 
baby’s constant monotonous wail made 
him sometimes feel as if he were haif- 


crazy. 

At last the drawing was finished. Carrol 
signed it “Isola,” care of A. Lyle, Kaq.,(as 
his friend had suggested. ) 

Marjory thought it looked beautiful, and 
had no doubt of 't being successful. But 
Carrol was not eo sanguine. 

However, be sent it off at once, and 
Marjory already began Ww calculate how 
long a time must elapse before ita fate 
wouid be decided. 

It was weary waiting, though; and to 
Jim—aye, and to Marjory too—the once 
dreaded pawnshop became sadly and pain- 
fully familiar. 

Meanwhile their baby was siowly but 
surely fading away from them. 

One afternoon Carrol returned some. 
what earlier trom the city, whither be bad 
been to answer some alluring will.o’-the 
wisp advertisement. 

l¢ was a dull wet day; and when he 
turned up the narrow atreet which led to 
bis home, tis heart sank witb a curious un- 
defined dread. 

They bad been up with the baby all 
night; but she bad seemed better and 
brighter when Jin leit in the morning. 

Marjory met biw as sie always did at 
the door, At a giasce bis fears were 
quickened. 

‘*W hat is it?’ hesaid quickly. The child 
—is it worse?”’ 

Jim,” she answered, looking up atbim, 
with dry, griet stricken eyes; ‘Jim—tne 
baby is dead!” 

He tollowed her silently to the room 
where the baby, with waxon feautures so 
like his own, ley cold, and silil and simil- 
ing. 

“When?” he asked in a choked, strange 
voice, 

“Just three hours ago,’’ she replied iu0- 
notonously. 

Carrol stood looking down ou all that 
was left to him of bis baby daugi.ter, and 
smoothed the snort fluffy bair with a 
strange wistful look in his dark sunken 
ey en. 

“Poor little thing!’’ he said sadly and 
brokenly. “God alone knows what she is 
spared!’’ 

There wasa silence: tor Ma'jory could 
not speak, 

The rain dripped on the window-aill out- 
side; the wind shook the casement, and 
moaned in the chimney. 

Then, with a quick dry sob, Oarrol wok 
Lis wife in bis arms; and they mingled 
their tears together, 

A few more days passed and the Laby 
was buried, 

Even that was a struggle to the poverty- 
stricken father and mother. 

It was wonderful now they missed the 
tiny thing—theirs for #0 short a time—her 
funny, winning bavy ways; and even her 
tretiul peevish cries. 

To Marjory, during the long hours when 
her husband was absent, the house seemed 
horribly, unnaturally still ani aesoiate. 

The weather was wet and chilly; Jim 
caught a cold which ended in a sharp at- 
tack of bronobitis, and left him more apirit- 
loss and baggard lvuoking than vefure, So 
the autumn dragged on. 

At last—one day when even Marjory 
broke down, and when Jim looked ss 
weak and til as he set off on bis weery and 
fruitless quest for work, that ie almont 
broke his wife's heart to see bim—at last 
privately, and with many pangs of hum- 
bied pride, Mra, Carrol wrote to ber uncie, 

She did not tell ber busband, for she 
knew that if she did, notbing would induce 
him to let the letter go. 

The answer came soon enough; and #0 it 
chanced that Carrol met the postinan at the 
door, and took the letter from him, He 
gave it to his wife, and waited while she 
read it, 

Then, seeing her face blanch, he took it 
from her tre:nbling hands, and with com- 
pressed lips glanced at the words it oon- 


tained. It was sbort and straight two the 
pont 
‘-Dear Marjory 
Lf you would like toieave you abe 
wlli take yoa bacx 
“ther terms, and n f a4 
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will I help you. You took yourown way 
and now you may take the ounseq aanoces, 
‘Joseph Linton.” 


It said much for Jim's atter beart sick- 
ness, that he did not show even any dis 
pleasure at Marjory's baving written. He 
only sald gent! y — 

* You id not nave asked him, dear.’’ 

But passionate iitie Marjory tore up the 
letter, and threw it Into the frepiace, 

It haunted Jim, though. Ii it were not 
for him, he thought, wretchedly, bis Mar- 
jory would be cared tor again as she cought 
tw be. He knew ber wo weil to think she 
would leave nim. No words bad oome of 
bis drawing; be bad given up bope; a dead- 
ly. horrible depression seem to have 
take p posession of him. Every way seemed 
closed to bim—seve one, 

Dear,” he sald ove night with an effort 

they bad been wit siient for a iong 
tine in thie dismansled little sitting-room 
~—'would you like—to go beck—to Man- 
chem r?'' 

“What, withoat you, Jim?" she oried, 
with incrédujogs amezement in ber tired 
lito voice, 

 You,’’ —very steadily, 

“Ah, Jim,'’—Iin tones of keen reproach— 
‘*do0 you want me ty gor”’ 

* My darling, you need not ask me that,” 

-apd Jim's vi joe shook slightly. ‘ But— 
It would be be ter—for you!’’ 

“An, my dear,” she said with an attempt 
at Ler old sauciness, ‘you need not bint; 
you can't get rid of me, Don't think tt’ 

Then sve suddenly laid her curly bead on 
his knee and began W ory. 

“On, Jim," she eobbed, “don't send me 
away! tow can you apeak so? You break 
iny heart! Ab, darling, you could not do 
without me, could you?” 

“God forgive me, no,’ be answered 
hoarsely. ‘You are alll bavel’’ As he 
spoke be drew ber into bis arma, and held 
her agsinet his breast, She clung to biw, 
sobbing passionately, for a long time, 

'Marjory,"” besaid saddenly, “have you 
had anytuing Ww eat to-day? For you ate 
nothing thie morping.”’ 

‘Yen, dear, of course | bave,’’ she an- 
awered, altting up, and drying ber tears, 

“What had you?’’--noting with a pang 
how wan and weak she looked, and what 
heavy shadows lays under ber sweet brown 
yor, 

“Ob, all | wanted,’’ 

“I know what that means,” he sald, in 
low, agitated tones, ‘Child you are starv- 
ing yourself to death { [am killing you— 
you my iitthe Marjory, who are dearer to 
iu@ than my own soul! You are dying be- 
fore ny 6yes—aas our own baby died—and 
| can do nothing—nothing ! Oo, my God— 
this istorture!’ And laying bis bead down 
on bis aring on the table, he, too sobbed— 
« nan's heavy, heart-rending sob, tearless 
and bitter. 

In an Instant Marjory’s arms were round 
hia neck, her lips resting on bis dark bent 
head, 

‘Hush, dear boy, husb,’’ she asid, in ner 
quaint ijittle motherly wage “You are 
talking nonsense, dear, haven’t the 
slightest thought of dyin » you foolish Jim. 
Don't, my dear, don’t!” she went on im- 
pioringly. tut Carrol’se self-control seemed 
to bave deserted bim utterly; and for a time 
bis agitation was terrible, 

Then there was a long silenoe, broken at 
last by Marjory's voice in anxious tones— 

“You have eaten nothing two-day, Jim, | 
aim quite sure; aud you are quite faint and 
worn-out,” 

“My darling, I could not eat,” he an- 
awerec wearily, raising his head and lean- 
ing back in hie chair, (Toere were only 
two _ in the room now, and very littie 
else. 

Marjory’s [soft brown eyes filied again 
with tears; butahe resolutely winked them 
away, and said, trying to emile—“ We will 
meke up for lost time, aud have some sup- 
per. Then things will look briguter, | pave 
av ides, do you khow, thatour luck is going 
to take a turn.”’ 

Jim smiled faintly ; his ideas pointed in 
a diametrically opposite direction, 

“Aud therefore,’ Majory went on, with 
a@ gaiely the more touching to Jim because 
he knew it wee assuwed for bis sake, ‘‘we 
will go ont and buy sometbing for supper, 
my dear Jim. A great fellow Axe you can- 
not possibly live on bread and tea—and not 
much of that~as you have been doing, 
Now I wonder’’--looking round the room 
ineditatively,--‘if there is nothing more we 
can putaway?’’ (They always calied it 
‘putting away.’’) 

Gensel did not speax, He could not, 
just then. Marjory stole softly ups.airs to 
their bedroom, and slowly opened a smali 
box which stood there, 

it ounteined Ry my of mach valu 
seemingly. Only a tew baby aiothes, an 
a tarnished silver rattle, ~ whiob fetter 
the tiny belle tinkled merrily as Marjory 
lifted it Her tears fell thick and fast as 
she rubbed the pretty toy with an old 
giove until it shone quite brightly in the 
dim candlelight. 

Then she went downstairs, Jim was 
still sitting where she had left him, bat 
be turned es she came in, and shivered 
slightly; for the night was ohilly, and e 
fire wasa luxury not to be thought of. 
She held the raitie out to him silently, 

“Ob, Marjory, not that—I oan’t!’’ he 


said hoarsely, hiding hie face in his 
bande, 

“Yea, dear,’’ esid the sweet unsteady 
littie voloe, ‘ We-—-we——" She stopped 
uncertainiy, and, to her hosband's terror 
and dismay, fainted suddealy and quietly 
away in DbiM aria. 

The next day arr jimeeif wrote & 

d Joseph Linton. His letter was returned 

unopeoed |! 

* . ' « € @ 


“ Post these letters for me, King—will 
’” said Archie Lyle, one October 
lorenoon, ‘I'm off in a tearing horry to 
catoh a train. Don’t forget them, there’s 
® good fellow.” 

“All right,” esld the young man 
addressed; and he put the letters care 
leasiy into the breast pocket of bis over- 
ovet. 


“Heng it all!” King sald to bimself 
the pext day, “I’ve to post 
Lyle’s letters. However, | don’t suppose 
it matters much. He'll be none the 
wiser.” He dropped them into the first 
pillar-box he came to, and iighting « 
cigar, sauntered on bis way. 

On the morning of this same day Uarrol 
aod his wile were standing, pale and 
silent, at the window of eso sitting: 
room, Tuey were watchin the post- 
man. They hed watched’ for him un- 
a a. despsiringly, for 
many ys. Soon y heard the sharp 
rat tat on the doors in the distance. He 
came nearer, He knocked at the door 
of the house nearest theirs, Then—he 


on! 

“Oa, Jim!’ said the little wife despair- 
ingly. 

Csrrol was white to hia very 1 

‘*Never mind, childie,’’ be said, puttin 
bie arm round her, and trying to spea 
steadily. 

“Ob, my dear, I can’t belp it,’ she 
sobbed, 

There was a long peng: then Marjory 
sald, almost ochesrily:” perhaps if jyou 


went to Mr, Lyle, he could tell yon, 
Jim—-’’ 
**I] did go, Marjory, yesterday,’”’ he 


interrupted ber quietly, ‘bat he has gone 
from home for a fortnight. If my drawing 
bad heen successfal, he would have written 
before he left. Try not to grieve, darling ; 
it can't be helped,’’ Jim went on, with a 
sickly smile. “ We inust try something 
to-day.”’ 

‘Perhaps there will be a letter to- 
night,” said Marjory with renewed hope, 
as she bid ber busband good-bye at the 
door, 

Jim came home about aix, looking 
terribiy weary and depressed. He had 
b en unsuccessful--onoe more, 

‘No letters yet, dear,” said his wife, 
hastening to answer the Unspoken ques- 
tion In bis eyes. As sabe spoke they 
heard the postiman’s knock in the dist- 
anoe ; it came nearer--sud died away. 

* Perbaps there will be one in the morn- 
ing,” Marjory went on; but her voice 
faliered, 


In the morning! Apother long, awtiul, 
sieepless night of hoping agalnat hope 
of maddening, steadily-growing despair! 
Jim shuddered. He wae worn out, physl- 
cally and mentally ; and ne felt as though 
he could not stand the sickening suspense 
longer. 

As he looked at his wife, her wan, 
changed little face, with its pale ghost 
of a emile, seemed to pierce his heart. 

A strange, terribie, determined lock 
settied round his mouth; but Marjory 
was leaning her curly head against bis 
arm, and did not see hia face, 

The room was quite dark now, but they 
were still standing at the window, For 
a time Carrol was very still, Then he 
sald— 

“ff am very tired, Marjory darling. I 
will lie down for a while, Don’t disturb 
me, I—I didn’t em last night” (nor 
for many nights, be night have added ). 

* But won't you have acup of tea first, 
Jim?’ 

**No, I don’t care for any.” 

“A long steep will do you good, dear,” 
she said, anxiously and careasingly. ** You 
look dreadfui !’’ 

“Yes,"’ be anawered, in a strangely 
quiet voice, ‘‘a long sleep will do me 
xood.”” Then suddeniy, ‘Kiss me, Mar 
jory!" 

“Ab, my own dear disappointed boy!’ 
sbe cried, throwing her arms around him, 

He heid her to bim tightly, and kissed 
ber again and again. 

‘'My darling!’ he said hoarsely. “My 
own darling !"’ 

Then he iet her go, and went away. 
Bbe beard bim go upetairs and his toot- 
~—- echo in the room above, 

arjory satat the window fcr a long, 
long time; and watched the stars grow 
brighter and clearer in the soft dark aky. 
Somewhere ip the cisiance a street-organ 
was wailing outan old hackneyed waltz. 
tune. It stirred her heart strangely. She 
remembered dancing that wai'z with Jim, 
80 very, very jong —it seemed long 
ago, like every thing else that was bright 
and hopefal. Even Marjory’s brave iittie 
heart was heavy to-night. What would 
=a of them, she wondered? God only 

new. 

The clock in a neighbouring oburch- 
tower boomed out on the night air; and as 
the last stroke died away there was a 
sharp knock at the door, It was the post- 
man. 

Marjory took the one letter he held 
out to her; and closing the door in, 
sbe went back to the sitting room, ith 
trembling fingers she lighted the candle, 
and examined the envelope eagerly. 

Yee—tt was Mr. Lyle’s hand-writing! 
Marjory knew it without diffcalty, for it 
wae a peoulier hand, 

With a beating beart she stole upstaire— 
she did not take the candle, for fear of 








thought ; after all, the letter perhaps held 
bed news. 
She softly laid a shaw! over bim im the 
semi-darknes, and c downstairs again. 
After looking at the fateful envelope fur 
sometime, sheslowly opened it, She could 
oot wait; and she knew Jim would not 
d, 
“= another moment sbe uttered a little 
giad involuntary ory, and ber lips parted in 
® joyful palf-incredulous sinile, Coald it 


be possible | 
eo —Jim’s design bad been selected as 
the beat ; the premium would be bis! 

And this was not the only good news the 
letter contained; tor Lyle went on to say 
that he had heard of a vacant appointment, 
whioh he thought be oould--tbrough bis 
father’s influence—-secure for Carrol. 

Marjory hid ber face in her bands; fora 
moment the revulsion of feeling was almost 
too much. Then in a passion of tears and 
thanktulness she fell on ber knees, But 
she could only say, ‘Thank God! Thaok 
God!" 

An hour passed, The moon was drifting 
among the stars, and streaming tn through 
the uncurtained window, on Marjory’s face 
wet with happy tears. The candie had 
burnt itself out. 

Ab, what a joyous waking Jim’s would 
be! Should she lay the letter on his pillow, 
to surprise him when hewoke? Or should 
she rouse him? Perbaps he wag already 
awake, 

She lit a fresh bit of candle, and stil! hold- 
ing the preeious lettor, went upestairy, She 
laid the candle down just outside the Led. 
roow door and entered very gently. 

How deadly still the rocin was! 

“Jim !’’ she said softly. 

Bat Jim did not answer, 
he slept! 

Marjory came nearer, and bent over him 
in the throbbing darkness, The moon bad 
hidden herself behind one solitary cloud. 

“Jim !’’-—a little louder. 

Sulll that strang weird bush. A vague 
fear stirred ber heart. She did not even 
bear him breatue. What if be had fainted? 

The moon sailed out again, illumining 
part of the room, but leaving the bed in 
deep shadow, 

“Jim, darling,” leaning over him and 
laying her arm across bis neck, ‘‘a letter 
bascome! itis——” With a sudden sick- 
ening terror she stopped and raised herself, 
for she felt—that her sleeve was wet! 

Snatching up the candle she held it over 
the bed, and by its flickering light she saw 
—ah, dear Heaven—what did she see? 

Not her Jim, surely! 

A white, dead tace—a dark red stain on 
the coveriet—a ghastly wound—and oold 
nerveless fingers, still bolding—what! 

Ah, cruel Jim! 

A iong, shuddering cry rang out on the 
autuiun nigbt—wild, egonised--despairing. 
Again and again it echoed. Then all was 
still, 

* * * : a * 

In a certain asylum at —— there is a fair, 
siender woman, with solemn child-like 
eyes and sunny hair. 

“Hush!” sbe says to the doctors every 
day, with lowered voice, and uplifted 
finger. “Hush! Jimis asleep. I must not 
wake him. Heis so tised, poor Jim! He 
does not know that the jeiter has come. 
You will take me to him, will you now 
Not now--but when he awakes! 


How soundly 





May’s Mistake. 
BY Jed. Gs 





us fora month if you car. It would 

be so awfully jolly, and Eris is here, 

*. we cap have no 6nd of fun, Write back 

and tell me your train, and you sbail be 

met, Piexse forgive hurry. I’m going out 

on the river. eaps of love, 
Ever yours, 


))" AR ELLA:—Do come 1nd stay with 


May. 


‘‘What on earth are you scribbling 
about?” asked a soft, languid, masculine 
voice from the level of the grase, 

A girl of about eighteen —a siim, carly- 
headed , dark-eyed witch, attired in cream 
flannel boating-dress—-sat ata rustic table 
on the lawn of a river-side bouse near Hen- 
ley, and at her feet reclined in luxurious 
ease a very handsom* man, tall and slight, 
and perhaps some seven or eight years the 
girl’s senior. He, too, waa in wi'ite boat- 
ing-dress, and well it set off his dark ourls 
and clear, dark skin, 

“lam writing to E.la Weat to come and 
stay with us, Eric,” replied May. “She's 
awtully pretty. You've heard me speak of 
her?” 

‘Oh, yes, I remember, 
“aoe last year.’’ 

“That's the girl. Wouidn’t you like her 
to come, Erict™ ¢ 

“If you like it, my dear,” 

“You’re an odd fetlow!’’ said May, seal- 
ing and addressing her letter. “I can’t 
take you out! You don’t seem to care 
much for girle,’’ 

Eric bit his dark moustache, but said, 
laaliy. 

“Are you @ boy, then?”’ 

“Pretty well,” said May, laughing. 
“Auntie is always telling melam. And 
it is surprising bow few tewinine acoom- 
piishments I possess. Now my letter is 
realy. Get up, lezybones,’ 

“Tl was waiting for you,” 

“Don’t retort!’ returned May, running 
down to the stairs, off which was moored a 
Ovely little pair-oar boat. 

Eric raised his ta 
anc foliowed, and tretwo were s 


You met her at 


| letter should be posted at Marlo 


waking Jim, should be be asleep--and 
peer into the bedroon. 
Ail wae still. In the pale starlight she 
} could just mare out the dim outline of his 
fiigure on tne bed. 
‘Jim!’ she wolspered, 
Noanewer. He was evidently asisep 
| Ab! it seemed a pity to wake him, she 


May Lauriston and Eric Verner had been 
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“chuins” (as Miss May put it), from the 
tie she was ten years oli, and hea Har. 
row boy just going up for bis first term at 
Oxford; May, an orphan, lived with hor 
welltodo aunt at Henley, and Eric’s 
father's estate was but a few miles distant, 
They bosted, rode, and walked ether, 
and Miss Laurieton o ten wonde when 
the end would be; but May at eighteen had 
no more idea of Eric as °“ yeene lover 
than she bad at te:; and Miss Lauriston 
was discreet an’ let things take their course, 
Erc was bis own master now. His father 
had been dead some years, bat he was, of 
course, a8 free of the Pines as of bis own 
house, and just now he was steying bere. 

“Would you like some more people?’ 
sugested May, as they were entering Hur. 
ley Lock. 

He shook bie head. 

“If you don't want them,” he said, I’g 
rather be without them.” 

“Bo would I, I’m quite happy with you, 
Eric,”’ 

“And I with you,”’ said Eric, carelessly, 
and that was ail, 

The letter was posted, and the next morn- 
ing came a reply from Eila West, accepting 
the invitation. 

“] remember,'’ wrote the ng lady, 
who was about three years May’s senior, 
‘you showed me Mr, Vernzer’s photo, and | 
tnought him about the best-looking man I 
had ever seen,” 

“Ella’s ooming to day by the | 30 train, 
auutie,” said May, looking up from ber iet- 
ter. “We must meet her, Will you co.ne, 
Eric?” 

‘‘Certalaly, my dear.’’ 

“We'll have the dogoart,” added May, 
“How jolly! Elia will be just in time for 
luncheon. Now, Eric, 1 do hope you’!i 
think her pretty.” 

“I will if you like,’’ 

May, who bad risen from the table, 
paused in passing him,and swept her soft fin- 
gers half caressingly through his da:k curi , 
Sue did not see the sudden compression of 
nis lips, tbe sudden quick color in his 
C1eec. 

“You old tease!’ she said, and danced 
away through the open window on to the 
lawn, 

At the appointed time the dogoart from 
the Pines drew up outside the station, and 
Eric and May descended, and, leaving the 
horse in charge of a boy, went on to the 
platform, wuere there were a good many 
other people waiting for friends, 

“There's the train!” exciaimed May, 
presentiy, and as it came into the station 
ber quick eye almost immediately singied 
out Ella West. She sprang forwards to the 
car-door, and ciasy the hand of a fair, 
petite, and certainly very pretty girl. 

“You two will bardiy need an introduc- 
tion,” said May, giancing at Eric, “I 
showed Eila your photo at Wiesbaden, 
Eric, 80 6ue KuOws you.” 

“And I,’’ said Eric, as Ella laughingly 
heid out her hand, ‘‘can’t be in any doubt 
as to your identity, Mise West, Please tell 
me how | au to identity your traps?’’ 

“J bave only one box, Mr. Verner, and it 
is scarlet, with black straps, so you can’t 
very weil mise it.” 

The three were soon in the dogosrt, a 
chaise [rom the atation bringing Elie’s 
trunk, and Mise Weat thougut toat witb 
such a dasbing cavalier as Eric Verner she 
would not bave minded a longer drive. 

May was first in the drawing room, hav- 
ing seen her friend weil under the care of a 
waid. 

‘Well, Eric,’’ said she, running up to 
him, and percbing on the arm of the cpair 
in which be sat, “isn’t Ella pretty!’’ 

He siipped his arm round the slight form 
and drew it closerto bim, looking up smil- 
ing into the winsome face, 

‘Yes, curly-wig,’’ he replied, “but I think 
my chun is prettier.” 

“Ourty-wig!’’ exclaimed May, rumpling 
his hair, ‘that’s good. What do you call 
thie? And the other is nousense,’’ 

“All right. Can Mies West row?”’ 

‘“‘H’un! not much—sbe can steer—and that 
is better for you, isn’t \t?’ 

“Why?” 

“Why?” staring. ‘‘Eric, are you gver 
going to grow lik6 other fellows? It's time 
you began, you know.”’ 

“IT bink I’m tike enough,’”’ replied he, 
quietly. 

“T don’t then. 
you up.”’ 

He did not answer that, but juet beld bis 
breath for a moment; and then drew bis 
aria away from round May’s waist, and lie 
slipped down, and ran to the door, as she 
heard Ella coming. 

Aiter iuacheon they weut out on the river 
ana Elia steered and chatted with Eric, 
who, puliiug stroke, feced ber, while May 
had the bow-scuils, Eila was tbe sort of 
girl women--and men too-call “very 
nice;'’ she was clever, well educated, and 
talked weil, but Eric Verner did not exact 
ly take to ber; she struck him as somewbat 
8c!t-conscious, and was in no way May’s 
equal, though May, unsophisticated, and 
sei f-depreciatory, thought her friend alto 
ge'ber her superior, 

N» doubt thought keen-witted Eric, who 
Said little, but observed much, Miss West 
v.68 Of the same opinion. 

Tne evening turned out wet, so indoor 
Sauusement must be resorted to. Miss 
W est sang, and sang well, and Eric turned 
her wuéic for Ler; and toen those two play- 
61 chess; and then Eric showed her photo 
x aphs he bad brought from Spain, where 
Lé6 had been travelling. 

Elia West was one vf those women w5° 
alwats make men dance attendance p 
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ben they all parted for the night, May 
“an up J her “chum,” as a mater of 
course, forthe good-night kiss; but after 
running balf-way a swith Eila—Miss 
Lauriston was first—she turned back again 
_sbe waniei so much to know what Eric 
thought of Elia 

He had turned out two of the gas-burners, 
and the third was nearly out, when May 
appeared again, and he paused. lea the 
gas half down, so the room was in deep 

‘oomn.”’ 

“Why, May,” he aald, what ie it?’’ 

“Eric,” said she, going close up to him, 
“go tell me what you think of Ella?’ 

She could not see his or the quick 
frown—fiush of pain—might have startled 
neo, 

“It doesn’t —- nates what I think of 

er,’ be said, rather coldly. 
, May paused, wounded and xed, 

Eric bad turned away as if to turn the gas 
quite out, end so intimate that there was 
nothing more to be said, 

“] dida’t know there was any barm in 
asking 4 question!” she said, with a quiver- 
ing lip and starting tears! 

“May—darling——"’ He stopped, chok- 
ing; frightened, too, for the tone of his own 
yo oe startled him; but he caught May in 
bis arms, and held ber close to him fora 
minute, not attempting to speak, until he 
oould master himeelf. 

“Never mind, Eric,’’ whispered she, steal - 
ing her soft arme about bis neck, and, 
wowan-liké, thinking herself In the wrong 
the moment she found she had given pain. 
] was silly to mind!’’ 

“No, wy pet; I was wrong to answer you 


unkindly. Well, I like your friend! ill 
that do?”’ 
“Yes, Eric, Good night!” 


She lifted her face for his kiss, and he 
stooped and pressed his lips to her brow, he 
dared not touch her lips just now. 

“Good night!’’ he said, and released her; 
but when she was gone, he stood quite atill 
for many minutes, pressing his hand tight!y 
over bis heart. 

May went to Ella’s room for a ‘‘jabber,” 

“You and Mr. Verner are like brother 
and sister,’’ remarked Ella, smiling, as sne 
brushed cut her hair; but she watched May 
covertly. 

“On! yes;”? returned May, “in fact 
don’t believe there are any brothers half 
nice as Eric,” 

“You’a miss him awfully if he were to 
marry.’ 

‘““Yoe—es,”’ sald May, es » “wo I 
should; but I sappose he will one day!’’ 

“Most likely. Good gracious!’’ thought 
Kula, “how green the child is; pat she’s 
ciearly not in love with Eric Verner, I 
was afraid she inight bel’’ 

Evidently, whatever Eric Verner thought 
of ber, Miss West liked him very much 
indeed. 

Several days passed in the usua! round 
of amusements—boating taking the lead; 
and Ella found Mr. Vernera very attractive 
cavalier, May accepting a secondary place 
without, evidently, a thought of rebellion. 

But, by-and-by, a change came, One day 
May had been up to town (to say good-bye 
to a friend who was starting for India, and 
she was to return by a given train. 

“I will come to m you,” said Eric. 
She was taking the; pony-carriage to the sia- 
tion. 

“No, Eric, don’t trouble, Send Tom with 
the dogeart, or I can walk.”’ 

“Leave it to me, May.”’ 

Eric and Eila went out on the river, and 
Ella thought the time would fly on such 
golden wings that May would be forgotten; 
vut presently Eric began to go about, 

“Home already?” asked Ella, utteriy 
surprised. ° 

“lam eo sorry; but I have to go to the 
station to meet May.” 

“Ob! Miss Lauriston willsend the dog- 
cart.’’ 

“I would rather go myself,” said Eric: 
and of course there was no more to be said. 

So when May’s train came in, there wae 
Eric on the piatform., 

“On, Eric,’ she said, “how good of you; 
but you needn’t have come!”’ 

“| pleased myself in coming, May.’’ 

; “Did you?’’ She looked at him half wist- 
ull Ve 

“Is that so strange?” he asked, swinging 
her lightly to her seat. “lt isn’t eo much 
l've had of you of late.” 

I] don’t expect it, you know, Eric,’’ said 
she, as be took his place beside her, and 
gathered up the reina, ‘though, of course, I 
always like to have you.” 

“And you think that can’t cut both 
Ways?” 

“Ob, no! how should it? The case is quite 
dift-rent.”’ 

‘Well, we won’t argue about it,” said 
Eric, biting bis lip, “1 am going to drive 
round a long way, that’s all. 

“Ona! Eric—please—no!”’ 

“Please, nol Why?” 

“You seem,” she said, half laughingly, 
“two think I feel myself neglected; but I 
dou’t in the least.’’ 

“I don’t think that, May. Would you 
rat) er go straight home?” 

‘ Not tor my own sake,” 

“Then for wine I shall drive round the 
longest way.’ 

W hen they reached the Pines, Miss Laur- 
iston asked if anything had happened? 

“No,” returned Erio, coolly; ‘bat I drove 
round; that’s why we are later.” 

E\la noted, and ber hand trembled as 
she bent over some embroidery. 

Was May beginning to get jealous, and 
Sitéring her tactics? 
pi bat evening, in the drawing-room, when 
~'‘@ proposed chess to Eric, he excused 
uueelf, and ten minutes later he wentand 


1 
as 


satby May, who was drawing (he bad 
en her teacher and coached avd cor 
rected her 





May thought he would rather have been 
with Ella, and was se ae he thought it 
n to attend to his “chum.’’ 

That night, when May from her 
friend, she received a decidedly cold kisa, 
and Ella declined a “jabber,” saying she 
was tired. 

Wondering and grieved, May went to 
her room, 

What hadshe done? Why was Elia of- 
fended? 

The next morning, before break fast, E!la 
gathered and made a bouquet buttonhole 
for Eric, but he already one which 
May had put in his coat, and though he 
thanked Eila, he would not cast aside 
May’s flower. 

a is trying to cut me out,’’ Ella said 


44 to “I do love bim,an 
know he Yines me—. ’ 
alone,”’ 


she wou.d let him 


That Eric was in town; he would not 
return until evening. May and Eila were 
alone in the bréakfast-room, 

“What shall we do?” said the former. 
“What would you like to do, Elia?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Elia, shortly. 

May looked at her in wonder, then went 
up to her, 

“Ella, what is tne matter? What have I 
done to offend you?’’ 

‘‘What have you done?” said the other, 
with a half sob, “Youare trying to take 
Eric Verner from me, He goes to you now 
—sita by your side—accepts your flower 
rather mine——’’ 

“Ella,” orled May, with wide-open eyes, 
“why you must me mad! Do you mean 
that you are jealous of me?’’ 

“If you choose to put it so—yes!” said 
Ella. 

“Oh, but that is too apsurd!”’ cried May, 
half-distressed, balf-laughing. ‘It’s only 
because Eric and I have always been 
chums, and he fancies I shall feel myself 
—_ of court, that’s all, but I —— 
couldn't have su posed ou would ima- 
gine such a thing!’ ‘ 

And May knelt down before her friend, 
and soothed and comforted her. Butin her 
mature wisdom she meditated over;the dil- 
ficalty. 

It would not do: Eric muatn’t make mis- 
chief with Ella just to be kind to her 
(May). She need not say that Elia had 
spoaen, but she would speak to him, and 
try to set matters right. 

May had no time to think over her own 
feeiings or she might have been less ready 
to “speak te Eric.”’ 

Eric returned home earlier than wae ex. 

,in time to join the two girls, who 
were paddling about the stream; and when 
they returned, they were told that someone 
who was a friend of Ella’s had called. 

‘*] sban’t go into the drawing-room,’’ said 
Eric, aside to May; and May, thinking, 
‘Now may be my opportunity,’’ she ex- 
cused herself to Ella. 

Ella was obliged to go to the drawing- 
room, and Eric stepped into the library and 
threw himeeitf into a fauteuil. May, aftera 
moment’s hesitation, followed, 

‘‘Well,’? he said, looking up, ‘‘you seem 
verv ve, pet. What is the matter?”’ 

“Erie, [—” 


She moved a step nearer to him and 


paused, 

He looked at her more keenly, 

**You-- what?” he said. ‘Come and 
tell me all about it.” 

May came and stood by the chair, a little 
behind Eric; she did not feel like being 
face to face with him. 

‘ric,’ she said, ‘you won’t mind my 
saying it, will you?’”’ 

“J don’t know what itis yet, dear’’—he 
kept bis face averted from her; perhaps 
the arrngement suited him as well as it 
did her—“but Iamsure notte be vexed 
by anything you can say.’’ 

“You dear old thing!’’—with a burst of 
her usual impulsiveness, ‘Well, Eric—- 
then—p' —just do as you did before—!I 
mean—I don’t mind—I know you feel the 
same—only you mustn’t trouble yourself 
about me——”’ 


A pause, 

‘‘Mustn’t I?” said he, drilv, not moving, 

“No, nol—that ts—welll’’ desperately. 
“don’t come and sit by me, and-—-and take 
ny flowers—and things of that sort—at least 
yo wish you wouldn’t!”’ 

“Why not, pet?’ very gently, a kind of 
suppressed tone in bis voice. 

“Oh, Eric! Well, how oould you think 
of it? I don’t know—at first—but Ella 
thinks—that is, she is, ina way, jesious of 
me”—she laughed a little—‘‘It’s very foo! ish 
--but if she thinks that—the only way to 
show her she is quite ay 

“] don’t know why her idea is #0 foolish, 
May—if she bas such an idea,’’ said chival- 
rous Eric, sssumirg outwardly that May 
spoke from her own impression. 

“Why, Erio—” vegan May, and stop. 

bewildered. 

“— gon’t know why,’’ be went on, not 
heeding the interruption, “it ia so impos- 
sibie I should prefer you to ber.” 

“No,” said May, drawing a long breath, 
“not it you don’t care for her; but I---1 
thought you did.”’ 

“And you were content to have it #0, 

” 
+. re heart was beating fast, Se put 
her band to ber head in a bewiidered man- 
er. 
9 Something in his tone—something in bis 
maner—struck a chord within her that vi- 
brated through ber whole being. 

“I thought you did,’’ she rep ated, not 
kpowing what else to say. 

“Come here, May.’ 





He put out bis hand and brought her 
round, drawing ber d wh on ber nO 6m be. 
fore bim, and then he folded her—nba! 
shrinking now—to bis breast, and bent over 
er his voice vering with intense moe 


tion 


, 
it 


“May, dearest,” he sald— “my darling!— 


won’t you try and love meas I love your 
You cannot do it yet, you don’t re 
member that you are no & child; bat 
let me teach you—will you, 

This was the deep note of n that 
tears to shreds the veil of chil on the 


woman’s heart. 

Trembling, dassied intos blind ecstasy 
of cen’. May hid her flushed face on 
on E bosom, clinging, nestling to him 
in silence, 

“Ie the lesson learned now?” he whie- 
pered. “I have loved youall my life, May, 
we have been all the world to each other. 
You will ave urself to me, sweetheart?” 

“Oh, Eric!’’ it was almost a sob, 

He lifted her face a little and pressed bis 
lipson hers, often he had kissed her, but 
not as he did to-dey, 

“You haven’t answered me yet,” he said 
after a long silence. “Iam not qnite sure 
that my May isall my own.” 

“Oh, Eric! taw could I love anyone else! 
I never thought—I didn’t know——” 

‘‘Look up, dear—look into my eyes,” 

She raised her eyes to his, just fora seo- 
ond, no more, and then hid her face again; 
but Eric saw in that one look all that he 
— to see, and his heart was quite at 
re 

There was no danger of May giving her- 
self to him underany mistake. Her mis- 
take bad been in believing herself still a 
child, while in truth she was a woman, 

So May, ail unintentionally, had been 
like the Chinese envoys of old; she had 
come to plead for another, and had won for 
herself the paradise she sought to gain for 
her friend. 

As Ella’s month was within three days 
of its close, nothing, by May’s request, was 
said about the new etate of affairs, only 
Ella discovered that there was achangé,and 
mentally characterized May as a ‘little 
traitor.’ 

She bade good-bye to her friend very 
coldiy, and when she received May’s letter 
announcing her engagement to Eric Ver- 
ner, shetoreit tp, and did not answer 
it. 

“Just as well, my May,” Erio said, ‘that 
the friendship should come toanenda, Filia 
was not at ail what you fancied her. If you 
had been older you would have found her 
out before now.” 

“And you didn’t think, auntie,” May 
sald, later that aay ber dark eyes wide 
open, ‘that Eric liked Ella,’’ 

Miss Lauriston smiled. 

“Not for an instant, my dear! I am not 
élgnteen, you know. Erio’s mind was nade 
up an to the fuiure when you were atill in 
short frocka,’’ 

“Yes, | do know now,” said May, draw- 
ing a long breath; and then she turned to 
Eric, who had just entered the room. 
‘ Eric, I have been very stupid!’’ 

‘Have you?” said he, smiling, and draw- 
ing bertohim. “Well, I haven’t found it 
out, 8 don’t trouble your —. head about 
it, You havealithe wisdom I want, May, 
80 we shan’t quarrel, shall we?” 

“I don’tthink we ever could do that, 
Eric,” said May, confidently. 

And though Miss Lauriston was not 
eighteen, she agreed with May. Eric and 
May would remain “chums” to the end of 
the chaptor. 


ee 


Tur SMUGGLER.—Here is another good 
story from toe Beigian frontier, A newly 
married couple were returning to Germany 
attera tour to Brussels, As the train sp 
proached the frontier the bride grew ua- 
easy and presently confessed that she had 
a quantity of Brussels lace in her bag on 
which a high duty would have to be paid. 
‘Pat it inside your hat,’’ she pleaded. This 
was dune, 

The Costom House officials looked all 
through the boxes of the elegent young 
lady, knowing by experience that such are 
the most daring of smugglers, but found 
nothing. 

The chief officer, charmed by the amiable 
manners of the rooms husband, accom pa- 
nied the young couple to the train, when 
the wretched husband, forgetting his secret 
in the Joy of baving esca , raised his hat 
to the officer, and was instantly enveloped 
in a soit white veil, Tableau! 

—_—-—>-- 


A KINDERGARTEN Sexes. —“Now,chil- 
dren, after reading the old story of Waab- 
ington’s exploit with his hatchet, “write 
me al! that youcan remember of that pretty 
story | have just read to you.”’ 

Tne Result—Slate 1, (Teddy, elgbt years 
old): Goorg Washington ts our father did 
he tellalie no be never did it with his 
bachit. 

Siate II; (Ethel, coven): gorge waahin- 
ton was the father o! ia contre hes father ted 
did you do it he sed I would not ite I did it 
with ini Hathit andtnen he busted jn teers, 

Slate III; (Georgie, nine): George 
Washington is tne father of our country 
and he did it with bis hatchit and he said 
father | did it did the boy deny it o no did 
he try to put it on some other feller. No 
He did not tell no lie he bust into tears, 
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WaRNERS Log Cabin Remedies—old 
fashioned, simple co.uvpoandgs, used in the 
days of our baerdy furefatners, are “oid 
timers’’ but “old reliabie.’’ They oom- 
prise a 
Warner's Log Cabin Sarsaparilia, 
‘Hops and Buchu Remedy,” ‘Cough aud 
Consumption Remedy,” ‘Hair Tonic,’ 
‘“Extrect,” for External and Internal U-e 


‘“Plasters,” “Rose Cream,” for Catarrh, 
land “Liver Pills.’’ They are put 3p Oy 
H. H. Warner & Co., proprietors of Wa 
ner’s Safe Remedies, and promise lo equal 
the standard value o! (hose great prepara 

nA a lruggiata keep them 


} 





AT BOSE AND ABROAD. 





There is something 
that is being given about Prince Rudoit's 
young widow. Herr Angeli, the tamous 
Austrian portrait psinter, was summoned 
to sketob the features of the deceased 
Prince. He remarked that the Prinoe’s 
wee the first dead face he bad ever drawn, 
u which the Urown Princess le 

that ber husband was the dead 

—_ she had ever seen—and very prob- 

y 0. 


etic In the story 


A shoe manufacturer in Portland, Me., 
being asked to assist in viding bread for 
the suffering poor, ssid he would contri- 
bute to the extent of 100 sacks of flour and 
100 bushels of meai. One sack of flour, and 
one bushel of meal to be given to every 
man in d, who neither 4 a . 
drank rum, nor used tobacco, an ont 
need of bread. According to the local pa- 
Se wae a upwa 

ay or two ago to o/aim the 


coguntte oranges are as far diflerent from 
our idea of an orange a4 they can well be, 
separating from the pee! almost as casil 
and as clear as a frp’: dividing into 
sections like a separ ult, dissolving its 
piece into your month with a flavor of cher- 
ries, leaving no pulp behind. Very good, 
excellently good, they are. They, the la- 
test of ber fruits, adds the crown of excel- 
lency to ihe already overflowing cornuco- 
pia to this ‘‘Beautifai Land of Sunrise,”’ 


The fashionable world, says a New York 
paper, is gossiping over a remarkable sur- 
gical operation which has changed the de- 
claedly tip-tilted nose of an aristocratic 
young woman into an organ of pure Gre 
clan design. The surgeon’s bill amounted to 
$1300, e operation was longand tedious, 
involving much suffering, Those who 
knew her before the change maintain that 
the pew nose does not sult the general con- 
formation of hertace, Others meeting her 
now tor the first time notice a lack of 
harmony somewhere but cannot tell what 
causes it. 


Twenty-five years ago the now I’rincess 
of Wales and future (Queen ot England was 
living on the third floor of a corner house 
la Copenhagen, and her father, whom no 
one ever dreamed of being a king, was 
poorer than many a burgher in the same 
street. She and ber two aisters, now Czar- 
ine of Russia and Duchess of Cumberland, 
occu pied the same room, scantily furnished. 
and {netead of a wardrobe, a curtain draw 
across the wall hid the pegs on which their 
tew dresses bung. They had never worna 
silk dreasin their liver, Now Alexandra 
doubtless has all the silk dresses she wants, 
batit is more than likely that she looks 
back with pleasure upon those years as the 
bapptieat of her life. 


A storekeeper has raised his voice in be. 
half of rais. He knows that they do much 
miechiet to his sugar barrels and other ar- 
ticles, put he ts willing to pat up with a 
reasonable amount of piunder, in return 
for the enormous amount of good they do 
in clearing bis place of the vermin and de- 
caying refuse which but for them might 
breed pestilence and fever. He has seen 
the same rat day after day prowling about 
for rottening apples and other morsels. 
With the help of ite brothers and sisters it 
keeps bis stores quite ciean. Only, he anya, 
there must not be too much rat, but just 
rat enough. He sees no objection to the 
em ployment of pussy from time to time in 
order to keep down thesurpius of rat popu- 
lation. 

a Aare = 


DANCING AT EKIGHTY.-FIVE. 





The island of Nantucket is off the track 
of the modern world. The people and tueir 
customs are very unlike those in any other 
pert of the world—tha “‘off-island part,’”’ os 
the Nantucketers are wont to cal! fe 

O.d fashioned customs and habits pre- 
vail. They know but little about the new- 
fangled mannersand methods of modern ao- 
cial life. They follow the beaten paths of 
a century ago, live simple, thrifty and ja- 
borious lives, and furnish little business 
for the doctors 

They thrive financially and physically. 

A visitor at an evening gatuering on the 
island, not long sinoe, tells how one lady, 
aged ninety-one, presided at the piano, and 
anotner, aged elghty five danced. “And 
you may take my word tor it,’’ adds 
the visitor, “that the dancing was sure- 
enough dancing, if one might judge trom 
the lady's oe eyer, nervous speech 
and deci*ive character.”’ 

Locality and climate would seem to have 
cou peratively ‘little effect on health and 
longevity if ple lived simply, as nature 
dictates, and wheo ailing built up with na- 
ture’s sim pie remedies, like Warner's Log 
Cabin Sarsaparilia, instead of pulling down 
the system by using poisonous mineral 
drugs. 

Pcople who baaten to the physician every 
tiine they have a headache or experience 
aay of the minor evidences of nature's sure 
revolt against disovedience of ber laws wii! 
not be found dancing at eighty-five. The 
mineral poleons of the apothecary lead tw 
early physical decay. 


The long lived, rogwed Nantuckeiers 
who erjoy hte Spiearuee wi ¢ (ye 
srian® iliustrate what the fl-in « 

ithe world uey experience 
neature 6 iawW and ae 1 fee 

gcaocin remedies | roots ap - a 
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PEASY TRUMPETS, BO! 


BY lL. F. 


trumpet. A penny trumpet of his own 

that he could biow whenever he liked 
and that no one hed a right to touch but 
hirmmeelf, 

He might lend it, and be certainly would 
lend it to Harry, who wassuche kind big 
brother; but not even Harry would have a 
right to take it, and that medeaii the differ. 
ence between real happiness and the mere 
— he would experience if somebody 


ent bun one. 
five years old, and being 


J irom ambition wes to possess a penny 
e 


Jack was onl 
the youngest of the family, was rather va- 
byiah in his wayaand thoughts; and ever 
sinor he had sense enough to Understand 
whata peony trumpet was, it had been the 
ainbition of bis life to possess one. 

When Jack grew oicer bis ambition 
would change aud be would desire some. 
thing elae—a bameball bat, perbapa, or as he 
understood better what it was to be hangry 
and cid, a warm jacket and # good dinner, 
and be migbtturn up his nome at penny 
trum;ets and gay diedainfully that vary | 
wereonly toys tor wee fellows; and yet it 
is rather ead tothink that daring a.1 the 
years he longed for one so intensely, and 
lia possession would have given him per- 
fot happiness, he could not have it; and 
the desire must wither and die unsatisfied, 
just ae il it bad never been the most eager 
wish of hie heart, 

Pennies, you see, were not plentifal in 
Jack's family, there were so many chil- 
dren, and Jack's father and mother tad 
neon beter days, and they wiebed to kee 
their children as respectable as — oouid. 

Now, there ia nothing respectabie in e 
penny trumpet, 80 clothes were boughtand 
darped and patched, sud the obiidren were 
reutto sobool, and it was hard enough to 
feed them all; though J-ck’s fatoer worked 
every day when be could work; bie mother 
was never idie, washing the obildren and 
the house, inaking and inending the clothes 
(and washing them too) and co :king the 
dinners, though, it wast be admitted, there 
was often very iittie to cook. 

So you will understand there were no 
pounies to spare for trumpets or auob-like 
things; and when Jack said, ‘Mammy do 
send meto school only half a week this 
week,’’ abe asked quite surprised, “And 
why? What do you want that for?’ 

This anewer gave him a gleam of bope 
as she did not at onoe say that go he must, 
a) he replied very earnestly, “’Cauao | 
might geta penny truinpet with half of my 
school two pennica’”’ 

Se ouly laughed and slapped is round 
rosy cheek in fun and cried oul: 

“Penny trumpet indeed; set you up with 
a penny trumpet!l’’ 

Aud Jack bad to go to school, and two 
pennies went into the master’s pocket, just 
a ifthere were no such things as penny 
truuo pets in the worid. 

And now Jack waa very ill, end i 
recived not improbable that be might leave 
thie world without ever having sen a 
penny trum pet except in a store window or 
in the moutue of otner boys, ana Harry, the 
kind big brother, who was nearly tea years 
old, and Peggy, who wasetweive, were cow- 
ing trom echvol, and looking earneativ into 
one of those store wiuduowsa, with sweeties 
on the lop 6bel!, and Wwys and truwmpeis be- 
low, 

You can see the w atful sad expression 
in Harry’e face as they iooked, 

But Peggy bad to go on to buy worsted 
for ber wotoer to darn # cha with, and Bob 
Higgins, who was ratner a had poy, ran 
quickly across the street, and | siaing bim, 
pulled him into the shop. 

Bob threw a penny on the counter, 
and, taking sweeties in exchangs, offeret 
Harry sone, 

“Ob, if you wouldonly give mea penny 
trumpet for poor littie J wk inetead,”’ signed 
liarry. 

Kol laugbed bis ruds taugh at that, 

“Thank you for nothing,’ be said, ctaf- 
fing his big wouth fall of aweeties; then, as 
the shop-giri went into the beck room and 
left them a one, he added, pointing to a 
heap of trumpets on the counter: 

“Heip yourself,”’ 

Harry put out bis hand and drew it back 
again, saying. 

“I'm not « thief,’’ 

Bob laughea vociferously and the boys 
saunutered out of the shop. 

When they got half way down the street, 
Hob suddenly whisked «trum pet,all red aud 
green, outol bis pooket and thrast it into 
Harry's band, @aying: 

“1 am,” 

Harry's firet impulee was to retarn the 
gift with borror, 

Then he thought of Jack, and determin- 
ing ip his own mind to somebow earn a 
penny, | atn sorry to say he did not resist 
the temptation, and tn order not to resist 
the temptation, beset off running home, 
and nev r estopped uutll he stood breath- 
lews by Jack’s beiside, and putthe glitier. 
ing trumpet into bie mouth. 

Meg told him he was betie-, and the doo- 
tor bad said if be bad no pain that day be 
would corne all right. 

Oh, Jack's rapture! 

He view and biew, and grinned 

aughed, while even tears of joy fi led 
€ en . 

For the 


and 
his 
nent Harry felt happy 

pack ¢ ntervais for houre thet da 
even 1 mother and sister Peggy 
fingers staffed their ears asked 


ew at 
Dis Kin 
witb 


him if be would mind the intervals being 


had to to school, bat he could 
not keep bis mind to his lessons, and got 
into considerable diagrace with the school. 
master, 

He bed heard of such s a the re- 
osiver of stolen goods, and asked himeel!, 
with a horrible wonder, was he one? 

He ran bome a quickly ee posaibie, bop- 
ing that the sight of Jack’s joy would make 
bliin fee! lees wretohed. 

But no sound of trumpet greeted bis ears 
@ he entered. 

Jack aid writhing In pain, end the doc. 
tw ene 22 a bedside, boiding in his 
hand the toy. 

“Tbat’s my penoy trumpet moaned litte 
Jsck, bolding out a feebie hand tor it. 

“Peony trumpet forsooth!” said the doc- 
tor scorntully; ‘“4be wretched thing cost a 
dime at least.’’ 

Harry's beert sank within him, be, who 
knew not how to ssve & penny, what hope 
was there of bis ever to get the dime to pay 
for that trumpet? 

Certainly not, be thought, till be wass 
men, end rather an oid man too, 

‘He's sucked all the green paint off the 
trumpet ,and it's “Eéy and he’s brought 
the pain back,” said the doctor, 

Poison!" soreaned Harry, and saok 
down on bis knees, burying his face on |it- 
tle Jack’s bed in an agony of grief and re- 
iworeée, 

The doctor gave Jack soime medicine to 
ineke biuw sleep, aud he boped he would 
wake up much better, but that he must not 
suck tru;wwpew with green mouth pieces 
t ver again. 

Harry, fail of remorse, walked straight 
> (he toy-shop. 

Nothing could comfort him but an honest 
ovniession of his fault, and then he might 
bg tor time to be allowed himw Ww pay tue 
dime in. 

As be ran down the atreet something 
brigut on the payment caught his eye, He 
— and ked it ap. 

nat? —a di.nel 

Yea, bere it wasin his hand, the very 
thing be wanted, sent as ifon purpose ww 
w* & bitn out of ail his troubie, 

But atop a bit, was be really a thief? He 
kuew Bev had stwien the trumpet he gave 
Lim —tben be wasae receiver of stolen goods; 
but pow was he going to become a thief 
and save Limeself at the expense of his 
honeaty? 

Perien the thought! Just in front of him 
wasan old gentieman biowing hie nose in 
avery flourishing manner witue crimson 
silk pooketbandkercuief, Harry rushed up 
to hin, 

“On, sir, do you carry dimes in your 
pooke.?’’ 

‘Go away, my boy. If I do, they are 
pot for beggare,’’ was the repli 

‘Lim note beggar,’’ cried 


Lierry indig- 
nantly; ‘but 1] picked up this onve,and | 


thought it might be yours. You needn’t 
take li, of course, Please yourself,’’ 

Tue old gentieman laughed at the boy’s 
suriiness, but Harry hung his bead, as whe 
thougbt etruck bis heart with a pang. If 
he was pot « beggar, was be not, or had ne 
not been, a thiei? 

“Weil, you may have it, though I be- 
lieve it’a inine. 4 give It you because you 
are an honest boy. 

Harry’s face became crimson up to the 
roots of his hair. He thrust the ooin back 
joto the old gentleman's hand, and said 
gromy,— 

“1 in not an honest boy.” 

The gentieman looked straight in his 
face as he spoke, and said, ina fractious 
sort of way— 

“What business have you with such an 
honest pair of eyesif you're not? I! you're 
a pick pucket your eyes tell lies of you, and 
would deceive a Solomon.” 

“I'm not a pick pocket,and > eyes don’t 
tell lies,’’ criei Harry, his spirit up again; 
‘but I wanted a penny trumpet for Jack, 
who's sick; and a boy toos one without the 
pier fans, ae I either,and gave it to me, 
an knew be stole it, and ran home with 
it to Jack, and he was happy, poor little 
cbr p; but I'in going to the shop now tf tell 
thew; and it wasn'ta peany trumpet a all 
but cost a dime, and I thought I might 
saveupa penny, butadime! However, I 
was going to see what they'll iet me do; 
and when | found the dimei tought it 
was come OD puryose for me till I esw you 
il purishing that big red handkerchief about, 
and then, you know, if you keep dimes in 
a pocket it might bave come out with 

be 


Harry was breathless by the time he had 
finished bie confession; but the old gentie- 
man looked at him ina pleasant way, and 
sald— 

“Well, your ¢yes don’t tell lies after all. 
Go like tue brave fellow you are, and give 
your money at the (oy-shop, and teil them 
just what you have told me—that's your 
layne e-senr ag for taking the trumpet, and it 

better to be punished and bave done with 
it than go on and never speak up.’’ 

Harry ran off, owned hia fault, and paid 
5 money, saying, as he did so to bim- 
geil — 

‘**Blesged if he’s not ajolly old gentle- 
man,’’ 

When be went home he found Jack get. 
ting weil a he washed all the green 
paint off ‘penny trumpet,” as it still 
was called; and after a nignit’s sound sleep 
lite Jeok wae so strong that he never ceas- 
ed blowing it—grinning ail the while, which 
inekes rather a more screeching sound than 
if you Keep your lips properly drawn up- 
till everybody in the house had a headache 
and wished penny trumpets had never beer 

nsede 
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CURIOUS MISREADINGS. 


Addison gave as one of bis reasons for 
belng bappy that our language ‘18 wonder- 
futly adapted toa man who is sparing of 
his words and «n enemy to loquacity;” and 
in the course 0. some turther curious obser. 
vationson the aame subject he eays tbat it 
is perhaps this hutwor oO! speaking no more 
than we needs murt which hasso miserab! 
curtailed some of our words, that in famil. 
iar writings and conversations they often 
lowe ail but their first or first two syllables, 
an in Inoog. and the like. 

In many directions, we see abundent 
tokens of the love of abbreviation; and 
every trade or profession now bas its special 
ooutractions, many of which, although in 
telliigibie enough to the initiated, are ex- 
tremeiy pozsling tothe untutored mind. 
W hat, for an example, would an av 
person think ifbe heard « pert lawyer's 
clerk gabbling something about “ex., ads, 
or asses,”” which is the technica! (and some- 
what irreverent) way of referring to those 
responsible persons commonly known es 
“executors, aiministrators, or oi 

It im, indeed, in connection with special 
abvureviations that the most curious 
biunders have been mate, Passing over 
(he many spocrypbal jevends concerning 
those well-known aothors, “Anon” and 
“Ibid,” it is noteworthy, a8 an example of 
literary abbreviations, that Warburton, in 
bis edition of Shakspeare, mide a rather 
curious error, Pope, ina note on Measure 
for Measure, says that the story wae taken 
from Giraldi Cintbio’s novel, Dec, 8, Nov, 
5. thus contracting the words ‘‘decade”’ and 
“novel,” Misted by these contractions, 
Warburton filled them out as December 8 
and November 6. 

The letters, ‘1. H. S.,” which are gener- 
ally supposed to represent the Latin ana- 
gram, “Jesus Hominum Salvator,” bave 
been a great source of controversy, and 
many extraordinary interpretations have 
been devised. In 1860 (to takea striking 
exampie), when the three gold embroider- 
ed letters were cut from tue alter cloth in 
av Eugiish church, and when the vestry 
were fturbishing everything that memory 
could associate with sacrilege, a grave 
churchwarden braved the frowns of bis 
comrades, and suggested that the apparent 
pee f was not #o serious as they thought. 
He did not. he sald, approve of the vicar 
(1ne Rev. John Henry Spry) putting his 
huidiais on the clos! 

It is singular to reflect how many abbre- 
viations in general use are frequentiy mis- 
iuterpreted by not altogether illiterate peo- 
p.e; such abbreviations, for example, as 
those which gentiemen, by virtue of belong- 
ing to some society, are allowed to tack on 
af er their names. 

Some of the definitions offered are cer- 
tsunly not lees original than the classical 
version of “P. C,.’’ on @ policeman’s coat, 
made by Mr. Alfred Jingle, the highly sug- 
gestive ‘Peouliar Cut,” or than anew read- 
jug offered by a young student, who, on 
@xaumining @ printed noties, inguired of one 
tue older boys ey of the professors 
had the letters “‘A. B.” after his name and 
another “*A,M.” On being told tnat ‘A. 
B.’? wasthe abbreviation tor “Bachelor of 
Arts,’’ and the profeesor having that title 
cvuancing tobe asingie man, the boy ex- 
c aimed, “Ob! and ‘A. M.,’ is ‘Married Man 
of Arts,’ isn’t it, because Proffessor Brown’s 
gvta wife?” This, of course, sounds apo- 
c ypbal; but it should not be torgotten that 
Tuackeray once gave a misreading quite 
asabeurd. When collecting materiais for 
his ‘Irish Sketch Book,’ the genial noveli- 
ist saw, at due intervals along @ certain 
road, posta set up, with the ietters “G, P, 
O” upon them. Overtaking a nt, he 
inquired the meaning of these letters, and 
was gravely informed that | stood for 
‘God Preserve O'Oonnell!” be tourist 
eutered this curious statement in his note- 
b ok, and in the first edition of the 
‘ Sketches” tue fact wasduly mentioned; 
but it was suppressed in subsequent issues, 
owing to tue discovery that tue initials 
stood for “General Post Office,” indicating 
that the highway was a poat road. 

One more instance may be given, which 
occurred a short time since. A clergyman 
ina suburb bad invited a number ot his 
périshioners to an evening gathering. In 
tne cuurse of the proceedings one of the 
curates happened to find a worthy couple, 
who appeared to be in search of something; 
aud on asking them what they were look- 
ing lor, rece:ved thisreply: ‘Why, Mr.—, 
we're looking for the reserved seats,’’ 

“W bat?” said the puzzied curate. 

‘Why, the reserved seats, to be sure, sir. 
Look here,” continued the speaker, taking 
out the invitation card, ‘here itis, ‘R, 8S, V. 
P.—Reserved Seats, Vicar’s Party’—that’s 
Pisin enough isn’t i?” 

—— a i ee 

VERY KIND.—Mise Sauith (to her friend 
Miss Barr, who has made her debut at a 
musical enteriainuent)—“And you suc 
cveded splendidly, of course?’’ Miss Barr 
—' Yes, | got along pretty weil, but I was 
considerabi y disconcerted when somebody 
in the audience remarked that I lelt my 
voice behind meé,”’ “That was awfully 
rude.” “Yes, but he was immediately re 
proved by sowebody eise, who said, ‘Non- 
sone! she never had any.’ That was very 
kipd, don't you know, and | plucked up 
courage immediately.” 

—— + 
Ws. Ropgrts, M. D., Physician to the 


Manchester, Eug., lnfirmary and Lunatic | 


iH ~piial, Professor of Medicine in Owen s 

© liege, says: “In a great majority of cases 
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LAPLAND LOVE-MAKING., 


When a young gentioman in Lapland de. 
sires to assume the responsibility of matri- 
mony, he laysins large stock of brandy, 
and his parents relatives and friends meet 
in as gre-t Lumbers as ble to treat the 
friends of the intended bride, 

Neither bride nor bridegroom is ex 
to betray anxiety or Interest in the proceed. 
ings; the Arctic Mra, Grandy, who is ver 
strict in such matters, would be very much 
scandal ‘23d if they should, 

Besides the great mass of relatives and 
friends, of annts and fourth cousina, who 
must attend, tnere is still a greater number 
of outsiders, who are attracted by their ou. 
riosity to see whether anybody gets the mit- 
ten. 

The intensity of their curiosity is to some 
extent determined by the amountof brandy 
circulating, 

On the side of the gallant there isa spokes- 
man named 8S gnonaive, 

With a brandy flask in hand he 
to the other party and offers 
tality to the father and mother 
lady. 

This is a signai foran indiscriminate at- 
tack of a similar nature by the entfre inva- 
ois party upon the lady’s friends, 

tverybody drinks to her father, every. 
body drinks to her mother, and she herseit 
in born in grateful memory, 

When al! are sufficiently elated, the pro- 
posal is embodied in a long speech, vibra- 
ting between poetry and prose, 

Her parents ask tosee the kileh or woo- 
ing presents, If they are avcepted the mat- 
ter is settled, and there is nothing more bat 
to go next day to the parson, to get the bans 
published. 

Most matches are made at fairs and great 
feativais, but they are never made without 
brandy. Indeed, ‘‘courting with brandy” 
is a proverb among Laplanders. 

When a lady is rich,and the suitor not,the 

oor fellow’s brandy is often thrown away. 
The influence of riches in matrimonial mat- 
ters is nowbere felt more strongly than in 
L wees 

Yet dress counts for nothing, one sheep- 
skin being a8 good as another. Rank isde- 
termined vy the number of reindeer a man 
owna, 

Practically, marriage is a mere matter of 
bargain aod gale, Siill, the Laplanders 
rec gnize the sacredness of the relation in 
their way. The silver which they pay for 
their bride must not be nade in theshape of 
rix doliara—it must be made up into orna. 
ments, 

Ifthe warriage is broken off the party 
who takes a divorce generally returns the 
bridal presents, and tbe more conscientious 
generaily add a gilt forthe wasted brandy. 
As all the relatives have a word to gay, 
there is genera'ly a good deal of quarrel be- 
fore the auswer is agreed upon, and some 
mapvagewent is required oftentimes, to 
make it favorable. 


GLAss —Giass is a chemical compound 
of various ingredients, different substa.ces 
of similar obaracver replacing each other to 
produce its varieties, 

Silicic acid, or pure silica, in the shape of 
woite sand, is ita principal ient, this 
combining with potash,soda, lime, alumina, 
or other alkalies, under the influence of 
heat, to produces the vitreous substance, 

It is impossible here to give more than a 
barest eutiine of the wonderful process by 
Which giase is made. It is a process which 
requires great caution and skill on the part 
of its workers, 

The raw materials which are proportioned 
according to the kind or grade of glass that 
is wanted, are first thoroughly ground, 
mixed and aifted, and to them is added 
irom one-quarter to onethird of their 
weight in broken glass, aud the whole is 
tuen put into the melting pots. 

These pots are wade of the best fireclay 
and are generally open at the top; but in 
making the finest white glass the top is 
covered, and there is a small opening on 
one side of it, through which to pour the 
wolten glass, 

The pots are heated to a white beat in the 
furnace, and the mixture is stirred fre- 
quently to facilitate the blending of ai! the 
ingredients, the intense heat being kept ap 
for more than thirty hours, : 

The furnace is then allowed to coo! until 
the massin the pot becomes viscid, when 
it can be easily worked. 

The working up of each kind of glass is 8 
separate branch of manufacture, tavoiving 
the use of different tools and processes far 
too complicated to be understood from any 
mere verbal description. 
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THE most appalling case of deafness that 
we ever Caine across outside an arsenal was 
that of an oid lady who lives across the 
street from an arsenal yard. On the Fourth 
of July they fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns. The old lady was observed to start 
and listen asthe last gun was fired, and 
then she exclaimed, “Come in!” 

PO 

Dr. AUSTIN FLINT, late professor in 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Fellow 
of New York Academy of Medicine, wem- 
ber of the state medica] societies of New 
York, Virginia, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
sells, etc, says, in speaking of Brights 
disease, or advanced kidney disease, ‘ The 








minor effects are head ache, lous of vision, 
impaired hearing, invoiuntary muscu/sr 
twitching, cramps, drowsiness, yomiting 
and diarrbasa,” Thsee are but some of the 
ommon sym ptoms ofthis malady, which ac 
counts for Waruer’s g™ 
many diseases (so-called) which are 00 
| diseases, but are sym ptums Of advanced KC 
| ney disorders. ; 
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WHEN | WAS TWENTY-ONE, 








BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





When | was twenty-one, said he, 

Life sang a syren’s song to me; 

My charm 'd ear was strained to hear, 

Liaughed with Joy apoa the sea, 

| dreamed me not of treachery. 

lhe wrecks around that strewed the ground 

Were never warnings meant for me, 

And hidden rocks I did got see. 

With steady oar I rowed toward shore, 

W here beacon lights Hamed te the sky, 

With Joyous hopes my heart beat high, 

1 yearned to feel my vescel's keel 

Srike full upon the shores of fate, 

For coming years [ scarce could wait. 

But soon I learned how passions burned, 

How sorrow dimmed the light of Joy, 

How gold was mixed with base alloy. 

And with the years came trembitag fears, 

And cares, and aches, and sins, and tears, — 

Those things that youth's smooth surface scars. 

With lips unsealed Time soon revealed 

That lite was not the dream I thougat, 

Nor held the pleasures tbat I sought, 

With heart o’erbold, tograsp and hold. 

Alas, bow many yeare agone, 

Hie said, when I was twenty-one, 
+ 3° 


AMONG THE MUSICIANS. 





Music has her enemies as the classics 
have theirs; unscrupulous foemen who lock 
on music asthe least intellectual of the 
arts. No child, they say, can be a great 
painter, poet, sculptor, but children may be 
and have been remarkable musicians, just 
as they have betm marvels in the mathe 
matics. The enemy goes on to conclude 
that neither mathematics nor music requires 
much mind. 

The wit of musicians bears out these un 
triendly conclusions as far as it goes. 

Here is an epigram, for example, of Han 
del’s. People asked Handel ‘o take the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music in Oxtord. 

Then the composer flashed forth in this 
gleaming repartee : 

“Vat! [ trow away my money for dat 
vich the blockhead vish? I no vant.’’ 

A multitude of anecdotes impress us with 
the humor of Haydn. He would go into a 
shop where he was not known, and where 
the tradesmen admired his works, and he 
would speak evil of these works and ‘‘go 
away smiling.’’ That was the humor of it. 

Being ‘‘very fond of a joke,’’ and observ 
ing that his audience slept peacefully dur 
ing his slow movements, he introduced ‘‘a 
great bang from the full orchestra,’’ which 
as he said, ‘‘certainly made the ladies 
jump.”’ 

This was but elementary fun. He made 
three marches for an officer who had order 
ed one, and paid thirty guineas for that. 

The captain sent back the superfluous 
marches, anc Haydn ‘‘always told the story 
of the liberal Englishman as one of the 
most pleasing events that had happened to 
him during his stay in London.”’ 

Again, ‘‘many people do not believe in 
the humorous element in music, but Hay 
dn’s works abound ia passages that read as 
humorously to a musician as does a chap 
ter of Mark Twain to an ordinary reader.’’ 

Well, musiciaos have their own ideas of 
the ludicrous. 

Haydn said better things than this. A 
{alse report of his death was circuiated, and 
& Requiem was performed for him. When 
llaydn heard of it he said : 

“It these kind gentlemen had given me 
notice of my death, I would have gone my 
self to beat time for them.”’ 

This waa very neat and good. 

Another time he maligned his own mu 
sic to a fiddler who had been playing it 
and did not know him by sight. The fid 
dier would have broken Haydn’s head with 
& fiddle (perhaps merely by way of a sur- 
gical operation), if he had been permitted 
to work his will. 

He wrote a symphony for tin trumpets, a 
rattle and other toys. ‘‘We can weil im 
sgine the amusement of his men when 
‘heir novel parts were distributed to them ”’ 
[t must, indeed, have been extremely diver 
\ing—to musicians. 

Duke Max of Bavaria was another musi- 
cian who diverted himself by playing in the 
streets, and distributing in charity the 
money which he collected from passing 
amateurs, 

The story about an opera, ‘‘Olympie,”’ 
comes from Berlin. A rich amateur was 
erowing deaf; his doctor took him to hear 

Olympie.’’ 

The patient did hear ‘‘Olympie;’’ it is so 

Sy; twas the doctor who remained deaf 

had ‘‘proved too much for the doctor.”’ 

rhis narrative appears to be witty, of the 
two, rather than historically correct 
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Lablache’s main feat asa humorist was 
walking into the presence of a certain prince 
with one hat on his head and another in his 
hand. This caused a ‘great deal of amuse 
ment. He also pretended to be Tom Thumb 
Om one occasion. 

This is how Chopin ‘scored off’’ a mill 
ionaire at whose house he had dined. Atter 
dinner Chopin was asked to play. ‘‘But I 
have had so little to eat,”” replied Chopin. 

With equal poiat and delicacy Cherubia: 
advised « sonorous French singer to become 
an auctioneer. 

Fischer was better, when he was asked 
to come to supperand to bring his oboe 
with him. ‘My lord,’’ he answered, ‘‘m; 
oboe never sups.”’ 

Nor was the Scotch lady so far to seck 
the lady who disapproved of the organ «r 
‘‘kist o’ whustles.”’ 

Some musical friend induced her to bes: 
am anthem, and told ber (with mnsict! 
humor) that thie was the anthem David 
played to Saul. ‘Then, I understand why 
Saul threw the javelin at him.’’ But this 
lady was not musical. 

To Corelli is attributed the mot, “I fear 
my music interrupts the conversation.’’ 
Music almost does interrupt the conversa- 
tion, and that is one reason why some per 
sons are not passionately fond of music. 

Sometimes people have paid back musi- 
cians in their own coin. One, who tried to 
learn gkating, was told it was easy, but com 
plained that he didnot finditso. ‘It is 
easy enough, but no so easy as fiddling,’’ 
said the other, who was also a German. 

Liszt's good things were chiefly snubs to 
Royal people who talked while he was 
playing. 

Apparently there is nothing a musician 
bates 80 much as conversation. If it were 
fair to judge by these anecdotes, this might 
be attributed to a conscious failure to shin« 
in the exchange of ideas. The only musi 
cian who ever said a good thing was th« 
drummer boy who, being captured by the 
British, told them that he could not beat 
the Retreat, it was not used in the American 
army. The British general being ‘‘a gen 
tleman also,’’ sent the little fellow back 
with honor. He was the exception which 
proved the rule 





Ir is not the best things—that is, things 
which we call best—that make men; it is 
not the pleasant things; it is not the calm 
experiences of life; it is lite’s rugged ex- 
periences, its tempests, its trials. Tue 
discipline of life is here good and there evil, 
here trouble and there joy, here rudeness 
and there smoothness, one working with 
the other; and the alternations of the one 
and the other which necessitate adaptations 
constitute a part of that education which 
makes & man a man, in distinction from an 
animal, which has no education. The suc 
cesstul man invariably bears the marks of 
the struggles which he has had to underg® 
on his brow. 


Brains of Gold, 


We stand in our own sunshine oltener 
than others do. 

One ungrateful man does an injury to al! 
who are wretched, 

Contentment does not demand condi 
tions, it makes them. 

What we ought not to do we shoul! 
never thing of doing. 

It men are 80 wicked with religion, what 
would they be witbout it. 

Time is a)most the only thing of which it 
isa virtue to be covetous, 

He that would be well spoken of himee)! 
must not speak il! of others, 

Anger causes us often to condemn in one 
what we approve of in another. 

To forgive s fault in another is more su! 
lime than to be faultiess one’s self. 

Lite like the water of the sea, is not quite 
sweet until it is rises toward heaven, 

Few have been taught to any parp se 
who have not been greatly their own teachers, 

Happiness grows at our own fireside, 
and isnot tobe picked up in the stranger's garden, 

We seldom find people ungrateful, 60 
long as we are in a condition to render them service. 

The happy should not insist too much 
upon their happiness !n the presence of the unhappy. 

Mankind loves mystery—a hole in the 


ites more wonder than a star in the heav- 
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-Femininities, 


A company atuitude is rarely anybody's 
best. 

Mrs. Sallie Jump, of Coldwater, Mich , 
is happy at 110, 

There are 3000 women in charge o! 
pestoflices In the U nited States, 

A new street in Stockholm has Just been 
graced with the same of Jenny Lind, 

Wild flowers etched on a silver wat 
pitcher aad gobiet give a pleasing effect. 

Three large emeralds within a setting 0! 
tiny diamonds makes a hapdsome brooch, 

Modesty is to merit as shades to figare: 
in a ptetere, giving it strength aad beaaty. 

A pair of unique earrings is of gold lace 
work tashioned to represent market baskets, 

A lady refers to the time she spends ip 
front of her looking-giass as ‘‘ moments of refiec- 
tion.’* 

Mrs. Mead, of San Jacinto, Cal., re 
cently plowed over 100 acres with a team <éf oxen 
and, we are told, ‘‘swore never a swear,'' 

If the wife of a Turkoman asks his per 
mission to go out, and be says ‘‘go’’ without adding 
*‘come back again,’' they are divorced, 

A bouquet of white roses hung on th: 
bell-knob of the house of a dead person, slong wit) 
the crape, ls a new ideain trapptugs of woe, 

In Siam the first wife may be divorced, 
but not sold as the others may be, Bhe may ciaim 
the Gretchild. The others belong to the husband. 

Among the Moors, if the wile does nit 
b the mother of a boy, she may be divorced 
with the consent of the tribe and can marry again. 

In the Arctic regions &® man who wants 
a divorce leaves home in anger and dves not return 
for several days, Tue qife takes the hint and de- 


parte, 
com posed 





A household at Buffalo, 
wholly of women, keep a couple of men's hats and 
an overcoat om the ball rack asa device w scare 
away burglars. 


Parasol sticks for the coming season wil! 
be 45 inches in length, 11 Inches longer than those o/ 
last season. Handles will be elaborately decorated 
with showy devices, 


The passing years drink a portion of the 
light from our eyes, and leave their traces on our 
cheeks, as birds that drink at lakes leave their tvot- 
prints on the margin, 


Al the marriage of Lady Idina Nevill to 
Mr. Brassey, in England, the bridesma'ds wore 
cricketing costumes, the colors being carnation 
pink, grees and white. 


A Toledo womtn, who has twice been 
divorced from the one man, married bim two weeks 
agoforthe third time, Altogether she has been 
married six times to three men. 


A young lady who aspired to fame as a 
musician went one day to Rubliastein for advice, 
She played for him and then asked: ‘‘What shall I 
dor’? ‘*Get marricd!’’ was the reply. 


Queen Victoria, who traveled to France 
as Countess of Baimoral, took ber own bed and bed- 
ding with her, a custom which her Majesty never 
breaks, even if invited to stay in a royal palace. 


Infants, when they die, are received into 
the arms of aloving aogel mother, by whom they 
are nursed and educated, Lill Lhey become among the 
purest and happiest angels of the highest beaveu, 


The ‘‘piano to be sold by s lady with 
four carved legs’* has been outdone. We have jast 
read of an order given for ‘‘one lady's prime saddie 
for a tall, elim lady, all over hog skin and perfectly 
plain.’’ 


Miss Mildred Maddox, of Brewton, Ala., 
dressed up as @ tramp and attempted to frighten ber 
mother. The disguise was perfect, and Mrs, Mad- 
dox emptied the contents of a shotgun into her 
daughter's body. 


Mrs De Hobson, complacently: ‘‘Yes, 
Mr. Featherly, thatisa portrait of myself when a 
little girl. It wae peimted by @ celebrated artist.’’ 
Mr. Featherly, anxious to say the rigbt thing: ‘‘Er— 
one of the old masters?’’ 


Mrs Brown’s new ball dress. Mr. 
Brown: ‘‘Itisa very pretty dress, dear; but I should 
not think it was so heavy that you would need sus- 
penders to hold the skirt up.‘* Mrs Brown: * ‘Sus- 
penders, love! Why, that is the waist!’* 


Mr Jackson, of Vincennes, Ind., came 
home and told his wife that the coal supply of the 
world would last only 960 years more, aad she fell 
ina faintand broke ber arm. She afterward re- 
membered that they had always burned wood. 


**Gracious!’’ exclaimed Cora, ‘I can’t 
find ma anywhere! I wonder where she can be?’’ 
‘Don't worry about her, my dear,’’ replied Mra, 
Knaberly; ‘‘there'sa new family moving in across 
the way; so I guess you'll find her looking out the 
window,.’’ 


A fashionable boarding-school in Nuw 
York teaches its pupils how to eat asparagus. itis 
a painful thought that there are thousands of gtrie— 
nice girls, oo—who are compelled to go through the 
world, from the cradle to the grave, without receiv- 
ing @ single lesson in the art of eating asparagus, 


Wiggles: ‘‘Arabella, darling, may I kies 
your’? Arabells: ‘' Yes, sweetest; but kiss me on 
the left cheek, please.'’ Wiggles, doing so: ‘‘And 
may | ask, dearest, why the left cheek?’’ Lattice 
brother, poking his head through the door: ‘'Be- 
cause Jack Jonesihes been kissing ber right cheek ai! 
the afternoon, and it’s tired.’’ The engagement is 
not yet announced. 








FAasculinities, 


There is a vast deal of vital air in loving 
words, 


No man’s religion ever survives his 
morals, 


The finest fruit earth holds up to its 
Moker ts a Gaished maa. 


Holding the breath is found to control 
Lbe sensibility to tiekling. 


Rather odd for a gentleman's ring isa 
cat's eye between two emeralds. 


‘*Board wanted!’ yelled a man who fell 
o@ a lumber schoonerin to the river. 


Private detectives are now employed to 
watoh the gifts at fashionable weddings. 


A toad, in natural colors, resting on 
cabbage leaf, is a recent scarf pin noveliy. 


A mao who cannot mind his own busi- 
ness is not At to be trusted with another's, 


There are mon who are really wise. To 
be wise in one's own conceit is otherwise. 


Mr. Le Grand B. Cannon, of Vermont, 
ie sald to be a director in 460 different corporations, 


Dr. D. D. Reynolds, of Reekford, Mich., 
wears buttons made of §® gold pieces on his clothes. 


The great difficulty about common sense 
is that It ls so tremendously scarce that it isn't com- 
won, 


As easily expect oaks from a mushroom 
bed as great and dauravie products from small and 
hasty eflorts, 


Bs lenient to your wife's errors, and 
do not expect perfection until you have firet become 
werfeet yoursel!. 


A realvtic fit ure of a polar bear in sil 
ver, On amass of giats resembling ice, makes an 
old paperecight 


Tie man who ko se it all finds out after 
a while thateven the biggest cyclopedia needs a sup- 
plement occasiunal.y. 


Those who completely sacrifice them 
selves are praise’ and admired; that te the sort of 
character men like to fod in others, 


He who tells a lie is not sensible how 
great e task be undertakes, for he must be furced to 
lnovent twenty more to maiuiain that one, 


It is not the height to which men are ad 
vanced that makes them giddy; it te the looking 
down with contempt upon thuse beneath, 


8. Lous has got hold of a man who 
has stolen 28 horses in 6 months, and he is not only 
W2 years of age, but lame, near-sighted and suffer- 
jag with asthma. 


Corkscrew handles in silver are seen in 
new designs. The most recent represent champagne 
bottles and horns, They are ornamented with etch- 
loge of hunting scenes. 


Deal gently with those 
Draw by love and persuasion, A kiss is worth « 
thousand kicks, A kind word te more vaiuable to 
the lost than a mine of gold. 


Jono Murchie, aged 85 years, of Ne 
veda Uity, Nev., went duck hunting recentiy, and 
waiked 20 mites through saad and brash, and got 
back ali right with one duck. 


If thou desirest ease, in the first place 
take care of the ease of thy mind, for that will make 
ail other safferings easy. But nothing can support 
a man whose mind is wounded, 


A church at Almont, Mich , raises money 
ina novel way. A box is placed in the church and 
the members on their birthdays drop as many pen- 
oles in the box as they are years oid, 


A practical joker in Bridgeport, Conn., 
ignited a friend's hair with a cigarette, and when 
the Sames were extinguished the unfortunate man's 
heed was entirely baid, aad hie face badly burned. 


The following advertisement recently 
appeared to a Parisian newspaper: ‘*A lady having 
a pet dog whose hair is of a rich mahogany culvur, 
desires to engage «& footman with whiskers w 
mateh.’’ 


Every person insensibly fixes upon some 
Aegree of refinement in his discourse, some measure 
of thought which be thinks worth exhibiting. itis 
wise to Oxthis pretty high, although It occasions us 
to talk the less. 


An Eoglishman visiting in this country 
says that most Americans shorten their lives by 
madly rushing acrossastreet inorder Ww get across 
ahead of sume vehicle, when they could walt for it 
Jast as well as not. 


Jones: ‘Brown, why don’t you come 
around and join ovr clabY You've bad invitations 
enough!'’ Brown: ‘i know it; but I'm afraid it's 
an iateliectual affair.'’ Jones; "Oh, no, It lent. 
You wouldn't feel out of place in the least.’’ 


A gentleman in this city, a member ot 
the Third Presbyterian Church, died a few days ayo, 
and the little daughter of bie business partoer, Sor 
6 years of age, bearing ber parents speak of him, 
spoke up. saying: ‘'Papa, won't God be giad ww see 
him?’’ Happy the man who whea he dies leaves 
that impression as to the kind of man he was, 


A romantic marriage was celebrated at 
Saratoga recently. According to a despatch, ‘*the 
contracting patties were Warren KB. Weetou't, axe 
@, and Mise Jane S. Truman, age &. More than 2 
years ago the parties were engaged. They were 
about to be married when Mr. Weateott fell In luve 
with a widow and married her |lustead. A breach of 
promise sult followed, in which Br. Weateott was 
compelled to pay damages. He was left a widower 
3 years ago, when he returned to bis former iove,"’ 


Sane: “Oaly think of it, George! the 


Niagara Faille are fast wearing away.'’ He ‘Yes 





who astray. 


ao I’ve bheard.’’ ‘‘Gieorge, iem't it at the Niagara 

In a divorce court. Defendant's law Faille where peopiec—that is, newly married peopir 
yer: ‘If your honor please, I would like to ask a generally go On their weddiag-wur’ | te 
recess for 10 minutes. A maiden aunt of the de- so.’’ ‘“heorge, woulda'tit be awf 
fendant bas died a eft bim $400,090, I wish to con- should disappear before somebody « 
s w ny client for a moment Pialnotif?’s at- ge there shouald—should ~ a 
torney arriedily The lady whom i have ibe George?’ A fend embrace, w ere ~ s 
h 7 rhe ( 6 cls me w withdraw this | the customary impedimente—a fw 

a i ourt please, I move Unatthe case | show that she and rege 
i e Falls take the fine 
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Recent Book Jesues. 


Mra. Emmma D. E. N. Southworth’s cele- 
brated novei, -‘Tne Bridal Eve’ equa! to 
ber “Seif-Reised”’ or “Ishmael,” hes jast 
been jesued at the low price of twenty-five 
cents. It is one of the most popular stories 
ever written by Mrs. Southworth,/and has 
never before sold under one doliar 
anda bhalfaocopy. T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
Pbliadelpbia, Pa. 


The latest iesue of Ticknor’s Paper Series 
and one of the most y imteresting of 
the entire set, = the brilliant novel ‘‘Under 
(jreen A pple eg ny Bh Helen Oampbel! 
This is probabl work of its gifted 
author. Tne story is illuminated by eight 
capital full- pictures by that ekiiful 
artiet, How: ue who tas here given 
us some of his work, 


“Five atte swept ont How a 
(ire. ar ney. Qa - 
lumin wennd cove 25 centa. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. It is several years 
now sinoe Margaret Sidney wrote ‘Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew.”’ Its 
success bas been phevomenal from the very 
first: edition after edition bas been exhaus- 
ted and still the reading public are not sat- 
isfied. The publishers, resolved to meet 
this persistent demand, if possible, bes 
brought out this new illustrated quarto 
edition of one hundred thousand copies, 


“A Modern Mephistopheles” isa novel 
by the famous suthor, Luise M, Aloott, 
It is somewhat out of ber usaal line, but 
in ita way in as t a sncocess as her ‘LL it- 
tle Woman”’and other books that have made 
her celebrity. The central idea of the plot 
is founded on the Faust principie but noth- 
ing more, Miss Aloott's originality and 
power were above the need of plagiarising, 
and though, as intimated, she is not at 
her best in “A Modern ap ee pl 
the volume is wondertully readable and 
wood. Roberta Bros., Publishers, Boston. 
For sale by Lippinoott, 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


That interesting serial, ‘‘Mr, Trench, of 
Krasenose,”’ opens ('assell's Family Mag- 
zine tor Aprilanod is Gnished in the same 
number. Thisis followed by “A Lady’s 
Experience in the ‘Intermediate,’’’ The 
author of “How to be Happy Though Mar 
ried," writes of ‘‘The Oboice Matrimonial,’’ 
‘4jrown-up CObildren’’ is the title of a 
curious article. Thereis asensible paper 
on the making of wills, The family doctor 
discusses feet and their care. The ‘Fish 
Javes of New South Wales’ interests the 
reader with pen and pencil. Mothers wiil 
be interested vy the accountof “Poor Hugh! 
the Orying Colld.’’ Oorrespondents from 
London and Paria furnish their usual bud- 

et of fashion news, and there ares num- 
yer of short stories and a well filled 
‘(datherer,"’ Cassel! & Co., publishers, New 
York, 


A paper on the ‘ Ragged Schools Old and 
New’ opens inthe April number of The 
(Juiver. There is an instalment of the 
serial, ‘‘Miaes Hilary’s Suitors,”’ with capital 
illustrations, Bishop Alexander’s th hts 
upon Christ's last words, ‘A cout Sternhold 
& Hopking’ Pealms,” “The Name Christ 
ian,” “A Call by the Unknown,” and “Roe- 
ligion on Earth and Religion in Heaven,” 
make up the more theological articles of 
the number, but the general reader wii! 
find enough to entertsin him in the short 
stories and descriptivearticios. Among the 
latter are “The Silence of the Wooda,” 
‘“Ohristian Work Among the Eskimos,"’ 
and an account ofa visitto the reverend 
Sotentist, Dr. W. H. Dallinger. Poetryand 
musio add variety to the tabie of contents 
and a bundie of weil selected “Arrows” 
brings the number toa close, Oassell & 
Co., publishera, New York, 


The frontispiece of the Magusine of Art 
for April ie a fine steel engraving by M. 
Moree, of Greuze’s famous painting, “The 
Dead Bird.” The opening paper is by 
Mra. Schuyler Van Renaseliaer, who writes 
of the famous American painter, Washing- 
ton Aliston. In the paperon “The Roman- 
oe of Art,’ Mr Lander Scott tells “How 
Rapbae! Quarreiied with the Marchess.”’ 
A very interesting oe ees illus- 
trated, is the one on “Netsukes: Their 
Mak Use and Meaning,’ by H. Sey- 
mour Trower. A fall page is given to an 
engraving after a painting by Frank Blam- 
ley, called “A Hopeless Dawn,’’ and there 
are two engravings after Watten in a paper 
by Fredeick Wedmore on the old Master’s 
exhibition in London, The third of L. 
Higgin’s Series on the Isleof Arran is 
given, as ia aleothe third in the series on 
‘ll lustrated Journalism in Kogland.”’ Mr. 
Jobo Forbes Robertson contributes a very 
intereati paper, well itilastrated, on 
(eeeeo- Roman Portraiture in Egypt.’’ 
The American and foreign art notes are 
ful: and interesting. Cassell & Co., pub- 
lishera, New York. 
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Wr may set our spirits to cheerfulness. 
and — them #0, independent of the con- 
dition of outward ciroumstancrs,. And this 
is the true dignity and happiness and piety 
of man, to live above the shifting and dash- 
ing tide of the world’s incidents and hu- 
morse—to bring our naturee into harmon- 
teus un'on with the great permanent type 
of human excellence. Cheerfulnems quen- 
ches blows, it biunts arrows, it rounas the 
edge of the suarp sword, it secures pure 
breathing in the foul air, easy digestion, 


and sound slumbering. 
——— - <e— = 
AsTHe MATIC TROUBLES and Soreness of | 
the Lungs or Throat, are usuaily overcome | 


by Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a sure cura- 
tive for Coida, 


DELUSIONS. 


Bo a” are still left to us, 
even te Oe nineteenth century, that there 
wes good reason why a recent writer shou! i 
attempt to give some common sense expis- 
nation of them. 

To snow bow ignorance may lead us into 
eee and scepticiem, he tells one story 
against himself. 

Some years since he was informed by « 
geatieman of the Eastern States that the gas 
could be lit there in winter by merely 
pointing the a at it, He at once put 
thie down ase fib. But it turned out to 
be true, the facts being that the cold air was 
dry enough to act as an insulator, and the 

of mg enews caused the body to be 
eek. oy: with el that the finger 
yielded a spark sufficient to light the gan. 
Ine old belief in the venomous character 
of the teads turns out to be correct, astrong 
having been gotten from beneath the 
avimal’s skin. 

1t ts true thet through the thick epidermis 
of the palm of the hand the toad produces 
no efiect. But apply it to the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and its poison will 
enter the system and eflect the heart, 

In bis search for the reason of things, he 
next teils us ays 4 it Is that men’s coats have, 
in the centre the tails, two littie tucks 
surmounted by two littie buttons, that sre 
apparently useless. 

be tucks are the remnants of the orig!- 
nal tal!, The mt tail only represent- 
ing the ancient flap which used to be turned 
vack and held by the buttons above it. As 
ehanges have occured in our clothing, so 
aiso they occur in our beliefs, 
For instance, many people hold that a 
horse’s fiesh is unfit for human food. This 
belie! is untrue, But the old form of it was 
unfit for Christian food, inasmuch as among 
the Scandanavians it wasa form of meat 
sacrificed to idois., 
A story is told of one of the Norse kings, 
who, after his conversion, begged hard Ww 
be allowed at least to wave some of the steam 
from the broth of the cooked horse into his 
nostrils, But the Christian missionary was 
stern, and even this was no permitted. 
And so horsefiesh sank into complete dis- 
use, 
The origin of the belief that a person can- 
not die easily while any doors are allowed 
to remain locked in the bouse in which he 
ia lying probably centres in the fact that as 
long as he is kept warm and protected from 
draughts of cold air by keeping the door of 
his room closed, he will continue to breathe 
for a considerabie time, 
Similarily a feather bed retains warmth 
and prolongs life, and this is why it has 
been supposed that no one could die readily 
in afeather bed containing the feathers of 


game. 
In consequence of this superstition dying 


people have been pulled out of their beds 
and laid upon the floor in order to allow 
them to die comfortably, and it has been 
recorded that the result was perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Some curious confusions of coincidences 
with consequences are also noteworthy. 

It is believed in many piaces that disease 
can be transferred froin persons to animals. 
ln Devonshireand Scotiand, when achild 
hes whooping cough a hair is taken from 
its head, and put between slices of bread 
and butter and given to a dog, and, if in eat- 
ing it, the dog coughs, as es he will, 
the whooping cough will be transferred to 
the animal and the child will go free. 

In Lreland a littie hair is cut off the head 
ofa ent suffering*from scarlet fever and 
put down the tnroat of an ass, who is then 
and there supposed to receive the iliness, 
Beliefs in omens are aiso tracked to their 
sources by him. 

A man’s stumbling on leaving home in 
the morning is held to portend misfortune. 
The truth is that is that if he stumbies it is 
probably because his nervous system is 
not in good working order, and thin is likely 
enough to militate against his success dur- 
ing the day. 





A SHa™M Exposep —A great deal is said 
about young men, “whoare not able to 
marry on scoount of the extravagance of 
women,” when these very young men often 
spend as much on their own superfiuities, 
if not on their own vices, as would support 
a reasonable wife, 

But the laugh comes in here—that such 
young men don't really want a reasonabie 
wife. 

They pass by the industrious, self-deny- 
ing young girl, who pluckily resolves not 
to let an overtaskea father or brother sup- 
port her, and pay court to some beflounced 
and be-jeweled doll, and then whine that 
they ‘‘oan’t get married to ber pecause she 
is sO @xtravagant.”’ on 

Thats the whole truth about it, and 
when young inen face and acknowledge it 
in a manly manner, it will be soon enough 
to listen to them on the “marriage” ques- 
tion. 

ee ee 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y-, basa blind man, 
who buys and sells horses with good j udge- 
ment, after carefully fee.ing the animals 
over with his bands, He cau take care of 
bis borses and bitch up s team almost aa 
readily as any man in his employ. He 
once, unattended, made the trip to New 
York Olty. 

oS 

An ped unanswered in time grows 

weary of itseif, and dies away in an invol- 
uotary remorse, in bad dispositions, capa- 
ble of no restraint but fear, it haga differ 





ent effect—the silent digestion of one wrong 
| provokes a second, 

Starch grows stick y—commor 
nave @ Vulgar glare. Poszon!’s is 
Complexion Powder fit for use. 












































































































































































































































“She used to wait for him down by the gate, 
With a rosebud pinned in her curls; 
With a smile and a kiss and 2 welcome £0 sweet, 
He vowed her the dearest of girls.” 
She waited once in the chill air too long, taking cold at a critical 


time when her relaxed system needed warmth and caution, 

Ileadache, cough, hectic fever and pain drove romance away ; she 
vrew paler than the pale moon, and even her lover grew indifferent, 
seeing her charms of person disappear. Taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription and his “Golden Medical Discovery,” alternately each day 
for a few weeks, the suppressed functions of her delicate nature were 
restored to activity, the troublesome cough controlled and health, beauty 
and lover returned to her. The “ Favorite Preseription” tones up the 
system, thereby restoring and regulating suppressed functions while the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is a sovereign remedy for all Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchial, Throat and Lung affections. These medicines are 
the only guaranteed remedies for the diseases for which they are 
recommended, 
fair trial, they do not benefit or cure. 


Money paid for them is promptly refunded, if, on 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors. 
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CATARR EH 2 232 2827 


ig conquered by the cleansing, anti- 
septic, soothing and healing properties of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 50 cents, by driver ot: 
| 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


IVSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 








Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head, ’’ as it is cailed,*’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MOSIC OB THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen @ piano or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, ’’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDE, THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bess and treble clefts, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G@,  half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers ased to the position and touch of the keys. So, after a very Little prac- 
lice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, wi!l not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 

hose who cannot spend years learaing an instrument, how tolearn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it can say its A, B, C’sand knowss 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and usefcl- 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
good use of their iastruments. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
age stamp, 2's, taken 


pOpuiar songs, w 


) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ap< music for 100 ! 
nt with The Guide 


E GUIDE MUSIC CO. 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous, 


FADED ROSES 








‘Oh, roses, faded roses! 

How did you come te fa:ier 

Did some one once present you 
Unto a heavenly maid? 

And did she make you happy 
Against ber bosom pressed, 

And did you die when banished 
From such a fragrant nest?'' 


‘Uh, no,’’ replied the roses; 

**We died of no unrest 

For baving once been banished 
From any maiden's breast; 

The reason that we're faded 
And brittle as you see 

Is all because we lately 
Were cut from off the tree!" 


—U. N. Nowe, 





Switch tenders— Hair pius. 

Baw) dresses—Baby clothes. 

A spanking team—Oar parents. 

The Union Pacific—A quiet marriage. 
Tis ever sew, as the seamstress said. 
Food for the imagination—Fancy bread. 
People who are behind the times should 


be ted on ketchup. 
When a little man ia hopelessly in love it 


greatly increases his sighs. 


The proper repast to be served after a 
card party—A game supper. 


A capital letter—A property holder who 


lets his house at reduced rents, 


A man can never succeed at pocket- 
picking until he gets his hand in. 


An ice house laborer being killed by a 
lump of ice falling on his head, the verdict was, 
**Died of hard drink.’ 


‘It is a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways!’' exclaimed the boy, as he threw the ferule at 
the schoolmaster’s head. 


A witty fellow, in speakiag of a man of 
indisputable stupidity, said: **To become a perfect 
brute he wants enly instinct,’’ 


Siout people don’t like to be told that 
they arean experiment to show how far the human 
skin will stretch without cracking. 


The president of the fat men’s club has 
grown so heavy of late that the other day, while 
walxing out, his shadow fell on a child and killed it, 


A debating society down East is debat 
ing the following important question: ‘‘If a man 
builds a corn crib does that give him a right to crib 
corn?’ 


Two cents is the amount of damages 
awarded a Boston man fora dog-bite, The dog-tax 
is low, too, which shows that canines are not at all 
expensive pets. 


A watchmaker has a watch to repair that 
(according to its owner's statement) frequently stops 
whilst it is going, and sometimes loses an hour in 
twenty minutes, 


A Missouri newspaper claims that the 
hogs of that State are so fat that in orderto find out 
where their Neadsare it is necessary to make them 
equeal and then judge by the sound, 


Mrs. Jones: ‘‘Well, Jane, [am sorry you 
have decided to leave me; but if you are going to 
better yourself, of course—'’ Jane: ‘‘It isn’t that, 
ma'am; I am going to get married.’’ 


“Old Mr. Skinner is a very charitable 
man, isn’the?’’ ‘Oh, yes; of course, But if he 
ever casts his bread upon the waters you bet he ex- 
pects it tocome back a sardine sandwich.'’ 


A little boy, running, struck his toe and 
fellon the pavement. ‘‘Never mind, my little fei- 
low,’’ said a bystander; ‘‘you won't feel the pain 
to-morrow.’’ ‘Then,’ answered the boy, ‘'I won't 
cry to-morrow,’’ 


Sixteen years after her burial the c ffin 
ofa Winnipeg woman was opened and the body 
tound petrified, She had her meuth open, however, 
which goes to show thatshe was game even when it 
came to turning into stone. 


Artist, holding out a photograph: ‘‘Don’t 
you want your picture taken? Three fora quar- 
ter.’ Shabby party: ‘‘No, I don’t care for any. 
My brother had his taken three times, and he was 
innocent every time but once.*’ 


‘‘Darling,’’ she said, weeping, ‘‘when 
we were married five years ago I never expected to 
see you coming home at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing!’ **Well, you wouldn't now, m’ dear,’’ he re- 
plied, *4f you’d only go to sleep eariier.’’ 


The opinion is expressed by a Yankee 
editor thatif one of his political opponents were 
placed upon trial for murder, an article recently 
printed by him might be cited to establish his tn- 
sanity, and would pe deemed quite sufficient by any 
twelve Jurymen not insane themselves. 


Somewhere in the West a sable knight of 
the lather and brush was performing the operation 
of shaving a hoosier with a very dull razor. 
‘Stop,’’ said the hoosier, ‘‘that won't do.’ 
**What’sde matter, boss?*’ ‘That razor pulis.’' 
‘Well, no matter foh dat, sah. If de handle of de 
ramah don’t break de beard am bound tw come off, 
sho,*’ 


The following amusing incident occurred 
atarural school. The subject was the history of 
Samson, and the question, **‘What foolish thing did 
Samson once do?*’ Expectation was on tip-toe to 
ascertain his peculiar weakness, when from a front 
seat came the reply, given with solemn preciseness 
and irresistibly ludicrous accent, *‘He went down 
among the Philistines and got a wife!’’ 

a 
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il, with rest, will effect aspeedy cure. 


said, one-third use Dr, Ball’s Cough Syrup. 





In all kinds and degrees of sprains Salva- | 


Of 60 000 060 American popuiation, it is | 


CurRious.,—A curious namber is 142,- 
857, which multipl by 1, 2,3, 4, 5 or 6 
ives the same res in sane order, 


niug at a 
plied by seven gives ai! nines. Multiplied 
by 1 equals 142 857, multipiued by 2 equals 
285,714, multiplied by 3 eq uals 428,751, inul- 
tplied by 4 equals 571. 


DOLLARD & CO., THRONLY TRUE R.R. R. 


¢ point, but if malti. | 


, multiplied by 5 | 


equals 714 285, multiplied by 6 equate 857,- | 


142, multiplied by 7 equais 999 999. Muiti- 
ply 142,857 by 8 amd you have 1,142 856 

hen add the first figure to the last and you 
have 142 857, the original number, the fig- 
ures exactly the same as at the start. 


~~ _— 
—— —_—— 


Mrs. St. Jonzgs: “What is it this time; 
Edwards?” Edwardes: “Mrs. Kerr Bris- 
tow’scard, ma’am.’’ Mrs, St. Joner: “Did 
she leave any message?’ Edwards: ‘Yes, 
ma’am; she said as how she was always 
finding you out.”” Mrs. St. Jones: ‘I bo 
you replied gracefully, Edwarda?’’ : 
wards: ‘*Yes, ma’am; I sald as how | 
wasn’t aware that you'd done anything to 
be ashamed of, ma’am.” 
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MEDICAL MONOPOLY NOT 
WANTED. 


Boston Daily Globe, Feb, 7th '89, 

“In the Legislature of Massachusetis a 
bill is now pending whose object is to pru- 
hibit, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment, the practice of ‘medicine, surgery, 
or midwifery” by any other than the “‘reg- 
ular” physicians, The attempt to such 
a bill has been made betore, but it failed. 
It is a measure which ougnt not to be- 
cause it invades the personal liberty of the 
citizen; not the personal liberty of the ‘ir- 
regular’ physician only, but of the patient. 

“Only yesterday Dr. Holt, in a paper 
read before the Massachusetts Medico- Le- 
gal Society, an o ization of “regular” 
le gee complained of the ignorance of 

is professional brethern as shown in the 
notorious Robinson poisoning cases. 

‘This crime,’’ said the doctor, “one of the 
greatest in our medicai history, would 
never have been discovered, but for the 

iclons aroused outside the profession,’’ 
And be called atiention to the fact that in 
five of the poisoning cases the regular phy- 
sician the cause of death to be pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever, meningitis, bowel 
disease, and Bright’s disease res ively. 

“This shows how far the ‘regular’ physi- 
cians are from being infallibie. 

“It would seem be more in accordance 
with justice and common sense were they 
to perfect their own knowledge before they 
appeal to law to prohibit others from hea!- 
ing. 

“Not long ago aGlobe reporter called on 
ten ‘regular’ pooweene on the same day, 
and deacribed his symptoms in exactly the 
same language to each. The ten physciane 
informed him that he was suffering from 
ten different diseases, and gave him ten 
different presori each utterly in- 
consistent with the others, 

“The implied claim that there is any cer- 
tainty in “regular” medicine as at present 
practiced 1s absurd. All medical practice, 
outside of the simplest complaints, is more 
or less guess-work and experiment, whether 
regular or! ular. 

“When eld was shot five of the most 
famous regular physicians in the country 
spent three months probing for the bullet in 
the region of his left hip,and after his death 
it was found under bis right sboulder- 
blade,”” We have but a word to add, which 
is that the above is the doctrine Mesers, H. 
H. Warner & Co., proprietors of Warner's 
Safe Cure,have fought for and promulgated 
tor the past ten years. We know of soores 
of cases, and so does the reader, where doc- 
tors have treated the wrong disease. They 
say advanced Kidney Disease cannot be 
cured, yet thousands of cases have been 
cured with Warner’s Safe Cure; yet so 
bigoted are the medical profession that the 
majority of them will not use it, although 
they know they could thereby save 
many valuable lives, because, forsooth, it 
is against their fossilized code, Out upon 
such bigotry. Every method to prolong 
lite should be utilized, end the regular 
wmedical protession should be the first to 
weicome it instead of encompassing them. 
selves in self-conceit and bigotry,doctoring 
symptomea instead of disease, and sending 
their patients to the cemetery, poisoned 
with drug, but on the death certificate 
that they died from typhoid fever, men- 
ingitis, pneumonia, or some other equally 
foreign cause. 
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Catarrh Cured. 

Aclergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, & War- 
ren St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 
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Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER. 





von weea Trouss TOUPEES ‘eo OCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the rhigd ‘om 
ee * the head to neck. | Me. 2, Over fos as 
weet Hs Xo _— mek Sree qrown of 
Need. 


Doliard's Herbanium Extract ter 


the Hair. 

This seqeratten bas been manufactured and sold 
at Dol’s ‘sfor “ae pees pe FT, ite merite 
are such while it bas o yet advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily | na. 

Also Deollard’s ou ] to be 


im conjunction with the He m when 
the Hair is.naturally dry and needs an oil, 

Having used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium"' for a num- 
ber of years, I cheerfully testify to its y in fe- 
moving dandruff and coventing ino from fall- 
ing out. It also renders the h and lustrous. 

Mus, M. L, Baer 
No. 108 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPAIA, June 6, 1888 
Having used **Dollard’s Herbastum Extract’’ fo: 
the past fifteen years. | cheerfully spoeneee ditass 
valaable preparation for the hatr, oreegnly clean- 
ing the scalp, and efficacious in case of nervous Bead 
ache, 


Mus. J.C. UH uf, 
No, 4113 Pine Street. 
It gives me great pleasure to give my testimony as 
to the value of ‘‘Doliard’s Herbasium.’’ 1 have 
used nothing elee op my head for thirty years, and 
feel sure I owe to its use the perfectly healthy state 


of my scalp and hair, 
Mrs. J. W. LODGE, 
Merion Station, Montgomery Uo, Pa. 


I have used ‘*Doliard's Herbaaiam Extract'’ for 
the past ten or twelve years, and have found ita 
most excellent ‘*Tonic’’ for the batr, having clean- 
sing and invigorauiug properties of a very high or- 


der, Respectfully 
Pewis sd, cox. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING amp BHAVING, 


LADIES’ a¥D CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


po buat Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ploved, 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


Wemake GOULD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., trom all sdapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We aleo make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Urganizativns, and for Bails and Kxcursion pur 
which are noted for their fine execu'ton. 

If this Paper ie mentioned we will send iilustra- 

tious of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


H. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THUMAS P SIMPSON, Washington, 

PATEN D.C, Noatty’stee until Patent ob- 
\ained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 

4 papers 9 10 Darning,®@ 

115 | ¢ pep eca | SHARP’S NEEDLES Totlet 2 ne 
sample cards, ali 10c. Novelty Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
LADY AGENTS. Free SAMPLES. Quick Sates. Large 
Profits. Cincinnati Suspender Co, Cincinnati, 
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musterhe om my epper tip ia 4 ereag') of ony romety bowen. 


come, Me teewascticcls Fret an 
mete Banérete mere. SMITE G6 BIO. CU., Peierme, lite, 


AMUNTE Agents Wanted. 90 best selt 
ing articies ip the worid. | samp ie 
Address JAY BRUNSON, 


ENSIONS fon giiirs their widows 
of parents. PREBSORS INCREASED. [Discharges pro 


cured (87 No nslon, 80 FER test law, pampb- 
set Bree! PaTsion O'F agua, Att'y. Washington,D. C. 


A SUFFERER wor weakness, 


lost vigor, ete., was restored to health in such are- 
markable manner after all else had failed, that he 
will send the mode of cure FREE to all fellow suffer- 
erm Address L. G, MITCHELL, East Haddam, Conn, 


y | ] 

Lost Vicor RESTORED 
omsenee ere mreensun By 
lunctional Disorders Corrected. Nervour 
Prost ration, sexual Debility, Spnpetency 
Atrophy, Premature Decline, nnatura 
Emissions, Organic Decay, etc., With attending 
silk. from whatever Cause, are ne and perme 
nentiy cured by Dr. R. FE. CATGN's XXX VITAL 
KESTORERS. A Leguunae Specific without an 
fensive feature. Immediate relief and final cure 
oa is guaranteed. Sold only Ly Dor. B. F. 


CATON, Box 5257, Boston, Munn. Package b 
inall, #1; 6 for $5. Sealed information free to all. 


from errors of youth, 


find Piso’s Cure for 
Copsumpuon THE 
BEST remedy for 
hoarseness and to 
clear the throat. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 
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ADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF. 


The most certain and safe Pain Remedy 
in the world that instantly stops the 
most excruciating painr. It is truly tbe 


great 
CONQUERER OF PAIN 


and has done more good than any known 
remedy. 


FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK- 
ACHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OR 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE 
OR ANY OTHER EXTEKNAL PAIN, 
a few applications rubbed on by the 
band act like magic, causing the pain to 
instantly stop. 

For COLDS, BRONCHITIS, PNEU- 
MONIA, CONGESTIONS, INFLAM- 
MATAONB, RHEUMATISM, NKU- 
RALGIA, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, 
PAINS IN THE SMALL OF BACK, 
te., more extended, longer coatinue 
and repeated applications are nestasary 
flect a oure. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, I’AINS 
IN BOWELS or STOMAOH, CRAMPS, 
SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, NAUSEA, 
VOMITING, HEARTBURN, NER 
VOUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, DIARRHOEA, COLIC, 
FLATULENUY, FAINTING SPELLS 
are relieved instantly and quickly cored 
by taking internally a half to a tea- 
spoonful of Ready Kelief in balf «a tum- 
bler of water. 

WITH RADWAY’S PILLS THERE 
IS NO BETTER CURE OR PREVEN. 
TIVE OF FEVER AND AGUE. 


Price 500 per bottle. 


ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


SCROFULA, 


And QOther Constitutional 
Diseases. 


Builds up the Broken Down Constitation, 
purifies the blood, restoring health and 
vigor. 

sold by druggists. 


a ee 
PILL 


The 





Sold by druggists 











FOR THE 
CURE OF 


$1.00 a bottle. 








Great Liver and 


Stomach Remedy. 


STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, KID 
NEYS, BLADDER, NEKVOUS Dis. 
EASES, LOSS OF APPETITE, HEALD 
ACHE, CONSTIPATION, COSTIV EF. 
NESS, INDIGESTION,  BILJOUS- 
NESS, FEVER, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BOWELS, PILES, and all de- 
rangements of the Internal Viscera. 
Purely Vegetable, containing no wer- 
oury, minerals, or Deleterious Druga, 


PERFECT DIGESTION will be ac- 
complisbed by taking RADWAY’S 
PILLS, By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH, 
BLLIOUBSN ESS wiil be avoided, and the 
food that is eaten contribute its nourist. 
ing properties for the support of the 
natural waste of the body. 


Price 250 per box. Sold by all drugcists 


Send a letter stamp t De. MBADWAYT &@ «4 
Ne,.28 Warren Street, Rew York 
S@” latormativa worth thousands 
vu. 
TO THE PUBLIC He eure ar ask 
| WaY’s, aad see that the name BAUWA 
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A new material for petticoats is « fine 
kind of winsey, with narrow stripes of ool- 
or, each one edged with s shining gold 
thread. They are made up with a plaiting 
edged with linen thread lese, carrying out 
the colors of the skirt. 

For instance, s light grayish blue ground 
striped with two darker shades would have 
lace with all three colors woven fa. A 
buff groand with red stripes would have 
red and buff lace, 

There is another material for skirts, stil! 
thigner, and of cotten, bet fire and sub. 
stantial, with similar stripes, without the 
gold thread, They are made up in tne 
same way asthe others. They are said to 
wash weil. 

Ingrained cotton rep is yet another fabric, 
not of such recent introduction, but exzoeci 
lent for wear, an! proof against any amount 
of washing. It is admirably adapted for 
summer or tropical traveling. 

Siik petticoats lined with Gannel are being 
worn bow, not for rough waiking, but tor 
every-day wear. 

Most of them are of biack ailk or satin 
mervoilleux, lined with pale blue, red, or 
rose-pink, Those worn with teegowns 
have a deep cream iace baiayeuse and 
founces, 

A very lovely pettioost is of blue and 
pink shot-giase silk, with a flounceof ficelle 
lave in front. 

Above this in front isa deep flounce of 
lace, with pointed bands of silk falling 
over. It is trimmed af the back with three 
fiounces of lace, 

Another is of cambric with an open work 
stripe. It ia trimmed at the foot with two 
flounces of fine embroidery, headed with a 
vand of insertion and two cross folds of 
cam bric. 

A dressing jacket is of pale blue India 
silk; it is ornamented in front with four 
bands of insertion, edged on each aide with 
feather stitching. 

It is finished round the neck, sleeves, 
basque and down thefront with cream lace. 
Bows of faille ripbon at the neck, sleeves 
and waist. 

In models for the coming season there 
areas yet no striking novelties, 

Fashions becoine more and more eciec. 
tic, and the pvecomingness of the model or 
the appropriateness of a costume for the 
purpose or the occasion is the point tnat in 
fluences the deciaion, 

The Directoire and Empire styles will 
be in vogue, and these are susceptible of 
almost endless variations and modifications 
to suit ind! vidual needs, 

The influence of the Empire styles is 
seen in shorter wainta, the full sleeves, the 
plain skirts, and straight hanging draper- 
jes that characterize dreases now being pre 
pared for later wear. 

In some models very short front draper- 
les are again combined with long, plain 
black draperies, and others have the dra- 
pery hanging very full and without loop- 
lug at the sides and back, and open in front, 
dieclosing the underskirt. 

Panel eflects will also be popular, for 
very rich materials especially; and there 
are indications of slightly bouffant draper- 
jes on the hips, more especially in polon- 
aises of thin goods, 

There are also indications of the use of 
sleeves of a different material trom the 
waist, and all sleeves will be shorter as the 
season ed vances, 

For dreases tor house-wear nécks will be 
cut lower, and the standing replaced by a 
falling collar. 

The elaborate tea gowns have their 
equally elaborate accessories in the way ot 
pettiooata, hose and shoes, and considerable 
attention is given to the subject, 

During the past few weeks beautiful and 
costly tea-gowns have been prepared tor 
fasuionabie shooting and country ball par. 
ties heid in many of the “stately homes of 
England.” Rich brocades, soft silks and 
rare laces are all brought into use, 

One tea-gown recently seen was of moss- 
green plush, trimmed down each side of 
tLe front with full white maraboat; it had 
the pettiooat of white satin, worked up to 
some beight in gold, and rested on a full 
ruche of lace. 

Another, oom posed of white broohe on a 
vieux rose satin ground, had the petticoat 
of the color, velled with oid lace, slightly 
lifted by a sash of crepe de Ohine, with 
white, pink and allver tassels. 

The buttons on the Directoire bodice 
were of antique silver, each one placed on 
abow of satin ribbon. Vieux rose casab- 

mere is in favor for teaj acketa, trimmed with 
aiik of ashade lighter. 

One style has tne edge pinked, coming 
below the cashmere; a close-Giting back, 
with a dainty little silk-lined hood, and 
loose fronts, with revers of silk, opened 


over the full vest of white mudis, asd s 
cravat of lace, 

Black satin mervellleux, with a white 
lisse veal, opening to show an inner one 
of gold embroidery, and trimmed on the 
ouffe and down the front with similar em- 
broidery is mucb worn on dark afternoons 
for tea. 

in millinery there are some pretty nov- 
cities in caps and bonnets. 

The caps are daintily made of fancy silk, 
ewbroideredhbandkerchielisand colored vel- 
vet bows. A navy-biue straw hat much 
turned ap with velvet on one side, and cut 
short on the other, had a tuft of corn flow- 
ers, beautifally barmonized on the crown, 
with loops of ribbon. 

Another In browa had ficelle guipure 
round the crown, and a plume on one side, 
im many shades of brown. 

A becoming black mixed straw and chip 
had a cluster of jonquils, violets, and nar- 
ciesas mounted high on one side, and « 
brown velvet had biscuit-colored wings at 
the back, and breast plumage, in a darker 
shade on each side. 

Delicate open work fancy Tuscan bonnets, 
with brown velvetand a cluster of heiio- 
trope or other flowers, and open jet ones 
with emerald green veivet and a large jet 
arrow, are pretty, and there are others in 
shot velvet, powdered with small pearis, 
and ornamented with olive velvet and 
cock's plumes; and simple ones in coarse 
oolored straw, with a full ruche of frayed 
silk round the edge, and large bows in 
frout—ell most becoming. 

The newest cloak is the Kussian, with 
long, straight fronts and fiat box pleats at 
the back, exactly similar to those in fancy 
and tweeds now so popular, 

This, as well as the otner cloaks, are made 
in waterproof cloth. Scotch woolens in 
large and small checks, and in plain and 
figured black, or colored mackintosh. 

Tne Portia, somewhat similar to the Kus- 
sian cloak, has iittle armholes to pass the 
hands through, and the fulnessat the back 
arranged in gathers in a point, 

The Balmoral has a large, deep cape 
caught in at the back of the waist by a 
band, and a hood lined with silk, and made 
to take off if wished. Sleeves are some- 
times added, but more often not, as the 
cape bes sufficient warmth and protection 
without 

The Parisienne is an elegant-Jooking 
ol ek with a deep cape, which can be con- 
verted into sling sleeves by passing the 
arms through the loops placed inside, and 
mete to button together just above the 
hand, 

This cloak is remarkably good looking in 
sbot red or black, or dark blue and gray 
striped silk, These stripes are about an 
inoh wide. 

Many of these cloaks are lined with silk, 
which isof quite recent introduction. The 
silk deadens, but it cannot quitedo away 
wiih the unmistakable ameli of the mack- 
intosh, 

There are two new colors for the coming 
season for cloaks, one in dark blue, and the 
other in tan covert coating,each with stripes 
of a lighter shade, forming a band down 
the front, and giving the look of an ordi. 
nary tan or dark blue cloth cloak, These 
are particularly pretty, and of a graceful be- 
coming shape. 

Another tntroduction is the small shep- 
herd’s plaid and broken checks, in three 
shades of browns, in waterproof silks, hith- 
erto carried out in tweeda. 





Odds end Ends, 
THE NEEDLB, 


The needle to-day holds its own the same 
asever. Its history dates from the earliest 
days. 

The Israciites in Moses’ time had learnt 
fromm the Egyptains the art of embroidery 
in gold, silver and precious stones, 

Homer and Pliny have recorded what the 
women of their day accomplished, and the 
exploits of many husbands have been per- 
petuated in the chamber hangings made 
by their wives. 

A Grecian widow could take no second 
spouse unless she worked the graveclothes 
for ber deceased lord ; and good needlework 
nas in all days been held in honor by the 
women. 

Embroidery is defined to be ‘“he art of 
adding to the surface of woven textures 
representations of objects we wish to de- 
pict,” and it is to the subject of embroidery 
that mostof the new notions in modern 
needlework are directed. 

There are also as many kinds as there are 
days in the year, but at the present moment 
designers and manufacturers would seem 





to be turning their attention specially to 
two classes—cbenilie and linen embroid 
ery 

Needlework is the sister art of painting, 
and as far back as the old Egyptian days 





weaving was supplemented by the needle, 
applied with aflx, fax and cotton. 

In this year of grace 1880, we have a large 
choice in the matter of threads, by which 
term we mean materiais to embroider with 
whether of silk, wool or linen. 

Many of the new kinds stand the test of 


washing if properly treated. Pare curd 
soap and rain-water are best to use, made 
into lather. 

The article under treatment should be 
rubbed as little as possible, rinsed in clear 
water, squeezed, but not wrung, dried 
quickly, and mangled rather than ironed, 
tor great heat is detrimental to the preser- 
vation of color. 

Filo floss silk, which is a make between 
floss and filoselle, twisted embroidery, rope 
silk, filoselle and tussab can all be had in 
upfeding dyes, which last for centuries, 
and are the same by gas or daylight. 

There are some two hundred shades, but 
they are, perhaps, not quite so brilliant as 
silkea—which will not so surely stand the 
test of time, 

Crewel, crochet and purse silks are well 
known, and as also, Knitting silks are often 
used in embroidery; indeed, even the ice 
aiik is sometimes called into play, 

Decca silk—like floss, but with a finer 
twist—is proved to be extremely useful; 
but for flannel there is a special make called 
flannel silk, loosely twisted and to be had 
in various thickness, 

Tapestry and crewel wools, together 
with Berlin, are the kinds most used for 
embroidering. 

Ingrain cov.tons are for the moment yield- 
ing the paim to the flax or creweli linen 
threada, 

Flax thread embroidery looks equally 
wellon silk, satin, woolen cloth or linen, 
The old kinds have survived the changes 
of dynasties and generations, 

It cannot be given to us to know whether 
inodern fisx thread will be equally fortu- 
nate with the Persian and Egyptian speci- 
mens handed down to us, But it is cheap, 
yrt bas ell the gloss of silk. 

It can, of course be adapted to almost any 
clase of embroidery where silk or wool is 
used; but what is now understood by flax 
turead embroidery is the colored thread 
applied to white linen in bold, open, con. 
tinuous linen, many of them inspired by 
antique models, 

The ordinary laid and stem stitches are 
used, and here and there feather stitching 
and French knots heighten the effect, 

For bordering a very good result is pro- 
duced by couching—that is, using two 
threads of different color, fastened down by 
athird, Bed.quilts, tea-clotus, and side- 
hoard cloths inthis flax work are the new 
kind for the moment, 

When fiax thread is applied to silk or 
satin, the effect is greatly heightened by 
the addition of gold thread. Baton linen 
this flax thread is found to be invaluable 
tor reproducing the fine Hispano- Moorish, 
Slavonic and other embroideries which are 
of ancient date. It can be worked in ordi. 
nary crewel or tapestry stitch, but then it 
does not represent these antique embroid 
ores, 

There ia ample scope for industry and in 
vention; all the fine darning and diapered 
groundings would look well in this piece 
ot work. 

The old linen thread German work can 
be carried out in the pure white flax, which 
has all the appearance of silk, or in colored 
tlax together with, or instead of silk. All 
the various stitches that I have enumerated 
are used in it, but the thread is generally 
ew ployed double, 

The Russian crash and coarse linens used 
are very often fringed at the edges and 
knotted. 

A well-teinpered needle should be select- 
ed, whatever the material, which is fre- 
quently damask, with the pattern outlined 
by stitches; just asthe Egyptians accentu- 
ated the designs made in weaving by sub. 
sequent handwork in colored threads, 

It is easy labor, and yet has great effect 
when completed. 

In searching for novelties, weare always 
confirmed in the opinion that there isreaily 
little new, and that what we call novelties 
are simply revivals. 

Such isthe case with the Holbein em- 
broidery, which is ancient thread stitchery 
revived and made easy for us now by ready 
prepared braids that when sewn on, are or- 
namented by additional stitches, 

Queen Année cross stitch and Russian 
crogs stitch are both also most successfully 


revived in the present day, the patterns 
mostly borrowed from the Renaissance 
period 
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| short-sighted man distinguishes near obje 
| light better than other men. Hecan read t! 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


Katsu C.—Olrous equestrians begin their 
training almost in infancy. 

A. L. W.—Constant playing the piano 
from « tender age does make the hand large and 
bony. 

D1aMID,—The nickname “Old Hickory” 
was applied to President Jackson In allusion to his 
tough, unyielding disposition. 

K1NnG.—A ietter of credit is a letter writ. 
ten by one merchant or banker to another request- 
ing him to credit the bearer with certain soms of 
money. 

Ben.—A stag is a male red deer five 
yearsold. A buck is also & male deer, but it is 
used to signify the male‘of other beasts, as rabbits, 
goats, etc. 

MarRy.—Wecsnnot undertake to inter. 
pret the meaning of the picture on a valentine: 
yours would appear to have some allusion toa mouse 
which had escaped. 

Lucy.—The study of music cannot be 
commenced too early; batthe voice should not be 
attem pied to be fully deveioped until after about the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. 

D. D.—Lucifer—nsmely, “light-bearing”’ 
—isa fine Latin word. It means the morning star, 
There wasa Christian bishop named Lucifer, who 
lived in the fourth century. 

A. C. R.—To make rose-water, put some 
roses in water, and add to them a few drops of acid— 
the vitriolic acid seems to be preferable to any. The 
water will soon acquire both the colorand perfume 
of the roses, 


E. L. A.—lIt is not usuai to shake hands 
on being introduced to a stranger; but it is dificult 
to lay down anexact rule, You must be guided by 
circumstances, It is not ill-bred to do it, but in most 
cases 11 is superfluous, 


K.—The Jews date from the Creation, 


which they consider to have been 3,760 years and 
three months before the commencement of our era, 
To reduce Jewish time to ours, subtract from the 


Jewish year 3,761 years. 


Rustico, — “Table d’Hote,”’ literally 
translatcd, is the host’s table. Inthe Middle Ages, 
and even down to the reign of Louis XIV. the land- 
lord’s table was the only public dining place 
known in Germany and France — hence the 
pame. 


BEATRICR.—No young lady who had 
any self-respect would allow any man to be under a 
false impression concerning her, or accept presenis 
from anyone she iatended to jilt; such conduct It un- 
womanly as wellascruel. Undeceive the gentieman 
at once. 


J. F. G.—Tbomas Paine, the political 
writer, died in New York, His bones were sent to 
Engiand by the late Wililam Cobbett, and after 
causing much ridicule, disappeared. We have an 
impression that they were decently buried in a Lon- 
don churchyard, 


T. C.—It is a popular error that this Gov- 
ernment ever offered a reward for the discovery of 
perpetual motion. How such foolish notions get in- 
to circulation is surprising; but the amount of 
credulity and ignorance abroad, even among the so- 
called educated, is remarkable. 


EMIGRANT.— Panama is by no means a 
healthy place; it is excessively hot,and Northerners 
going there are liable to repeated attacks of fever. 
It is possible, by taking extreme care, to live in a 
climate of that sort; but it is sure to tell upon the 
strongest constitution ia ume, 


K1smeT.—H #morrhage from the nose is 
not, per se, a symptom of consumption; but in the 
case of 8 person with such a family history and 
besides that fact such an appearance as your 
wife, itis at least suspicious, You shouid get a 
physician to examine her lungs and report on 
them; 


T. P.—Lich-gate—literally, the gate of 
the dead—is the gate belonging to churchyards 
through which the bodies of the dead are carried. 
**Lich’’ isa Saxon word for the dead body: hence 
Lichfield, the ‘‘field of the dead,’’ so called from 
the martyrs who suffered there in the time of the 
Romans in England, 


Daisy.—No book will teach you how to 
act. If you have no one to put you forward, and 
cannot afford to pay for instruction and practice, 
you bad much better remain at whatever you are 
doing now. The work of the dramatic protession \s 
hard and the remuneration small, unless you have 
talent above the average. 


LONELY.—You have asked a curious 
question. A dressing gown is an article of dress 
that should not be in evidence in the company of 
strangers, however pretty or becoming it may be; !t 
is not Intended to be worn except in the privacy of 
your own room, unless some very special occasion 
arises for your going downstairs in it. 


G. G.—A morganatic, or “left-handed” 
marriage, is a marriage between parties of unequal 
rank, in which it isetipulated that the husband or 
wife of inferior rank, and the issue, shall not enjoy 
the rank nor inberit the peoseessions, Such mar- 
riages are not recognised in Kuogiand, and apy 
marriages of the Royal tamily contracted without 
the sanction of the Sovereign are null and void, aod 
the issue illegitimate. 


J. H.—Short-sighted persons frequently 
require the assistance of glasses, and by a judicious 
choice, these will, on several accounts, ald in the 
preservation of the sight, They prevent the straia- 
ing of the eyes, and save much unnecessary |sbor. 
They enabie a person to avoid the unfavorable pos!- 
tion of the body and head which the short-sighted 
man is obliged toassume, and which renders his 
more Hable thee others to congestion of dlood about 
the head and eyes. The following are the signs DY 
which be may determine whether he needs the aid of 
giasses: 1, There is inability to distinguish small 
objects, as small print, at the distance of 15 oF a 
inches, and larger objects at 2 feet distance from ibe 
eye. 2. There is a disposition to keep the eyelids 
half-closed while looking at distant objects. 3. The 


fects ” 
est 


print, for instance, with facility when he “ 
4is- 
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| sighted man whese eye is sound, is anabie 


He feels a sense 
of tt ys 





weariness, straining, and distension 
long examination of distant objects. 


























